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Aprrt, sweet month, “ ye dayntyeste of all!” mounted on the lusty Taurus, “ wanton as a kid 
whose horn new buds,” brings in the young and teeming beauty of the year. What is the oft-sung 


and be-praised Maia more-than elder sister to the young Aperio !—the staid soberness of womanhood J as 
succeeding the lovely freshness of juvenility? An April morn, the eternal simile for love’s estate, ) 
floats over the earth with rainbow-colored wings, diffusing life and light—insuring the production 4 : 

of the riches of the earth in their respective seasons, and driving the tears of winter, shed at a con- e) 


strained departure, before the sun-lit beauty of her smiles. 
A rustic poet has said that 


The earliest flowers are aye the sweetest, 





and April, to the lover of nature, is undoubtedly the most delightful period of the year. The voices 
of the streams are spring-subdued, and run their destined course with wonted harmony—their bub- 
bling ri leaming in the bright blue glory of an April sky. The swallow tribes return from oe 
their long, Iofg flight, and skim across the lea and over the winding rivulet, with short and sudden 4 
jerks, in keen pursuit of the innumerable insects which already have been warmed into life. The 
song birds, up before the sun, are “ cheerily hymning the awakened morn ;” the bees are on the } 
wing, with loud and busy hum, eagerly sipping the spring dew on the buds. Nature is aroused; 
and, doffing the cold rigidity of sleep, lovelily smiles in her returning happiness. 

On the first of April, according to mythologieal chronology, Venus arose from the sea—Venus, 
the goddess of beauty, the mother of love, the mistress of the graces. On this day, the Roman ma- 
trons performed ablufions under the myrtle tree, sacred to Venus, and, crowning themselves with its 
leaves, offered sacrifices to the goddess whose birth-day they had met to celebrate. The marriage- 
able maids repaired to the temples of Fortuna Virilis, and exposed any personal deformities they 
might happen to possess, praying the deity’to conceal their faults from the knowledge of those who -_ 
wished to espouse them. This practice, I verily believe, is the origin of the custom of fool-making | & 
upon the first of April; the husbands, who believed the chosen of their hearts to be perfection, and 14 
afterwards discovered their blemishes, might, while deprecating the imagined influence of the god- 
dess, declare themselves the fools of the first of April. ° 

Brand, who observes that nothing is known about the origin of this curious custom of fool-making 
but that it is very ancient and very general, supposes it likely to be a remnant of the Festival of 
Fools ; but that feast was held about Christmas-time, and not upon All Fools’ Day. A 
ent, in the Gentleman’s Magazine, April, 1766, supposes that “ the strange custom prevalent through 
out this kingdom, of people making fools of one another upon the first of April, arose from the 
year formerly beginning, as to some purpose, and in some respects, on the twenty-fifth of March, 
which was supposed-to be the incarnation of our Lord; it being customary with the Romans, as 
well as with us, to hold a festival, attended by an octave, at the commencement of the new year— 
which festival lasted for eight days, whereof the first and last were the principal ; therefore the first 
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of April is the octave of the twenty-fifth of March, and, consequently, the close or ending of the 
feast, which was both the festival of the Annunciation and the beginning of the new year.” 

In corroboration of his surmise, the writer might have quoted Bloomfield, who, in his history of 
the antiquities of Norfolk, in England, mentions a pageant exhibited in Norwich, on Shrove Tues- 
day, in the month of March, when one rode through the town having his horse “ trapped with tyn 
foyle and other nyse disgysynges,” crowned as King of Christmas, in token that the year should 
there end. 

Mr. Maurice, the author of “ Indian Antiquities,” considers the custom of fool-making as one of 
the sports originally introduced to celebrate the festival of the vernal equinox; but the learned anti- 
qugrian has not been more fortunate in his supposition than the rest of his compeers. The obser- 
vance of All Fool’s Day is not confined to one clime. Upon the first of April, fool-making is, or 
was, universal, At Lisbon, it is thought very funny to pour water upon the passers-by, or to jerk 
white powder in their faces; but to do both is the perfection of wit. The poor monks of the Char- 
treux, in Provence, were much annoyed by novices being sent for peas (pors chiches) which they 
were told the monks were obliged to give to every body who would come for them on this day. — 
Toreen, the Swedish traveller, says: “ We set sail on the first of April; but the wind made us 
April fools, for we were forced to return.” In Scotland, “ gowk-making” is a source of much amuse- 
ment: “ gowk” means a cuckoo, or silly bird, and is a term in frequent use in the north of England 
for a stupid fellow. The Frenchman’s poisson d’ Avril is exactly similar to the English April-fool. 
In the second volume of the Asiatic Researches, colonel Pearce gives an account of the same cus- 
tom among the Hindoos. Upon the last day in March, at the termination of the Huli festival, high 
and low join in making fools of one another. They carry the joke there so far as to send letters, 
making appointments in the name of persons who it is known must be absent from their houses at 
the time fixed upon ; and the laugh is always in proportion to the trouble given. ‘The late Surajal 
Dowlah, although a Mussulman of the highest rank, was very fond of making Huli fools. 

The follies of the first of April have never flourished in America. A practice may occasionally 
be observed among the recent importations, or in the family circles of some fun-loving folks from 
the old country ; but the clear heads and business-habits of the Americans are anomalous to the 
old-fashioned observance of the day. The custom is declining even in merry England, where the 
first of April has long been the season for “most exquisite foolery.” They have dethroned the 
King’s Jester, and the office of the Lord Mayor's Fool is abolished; no one careth for the observ- 
ance of All Fool’s Day, for personal interest in its mysteries hath waxed weak. Oh, for the de- 
parted glory of the seven wise men! Now-a-days, ail are learned! The strides of the schoolrmas- 
te: have been accelerated by steam, and thousands of ten thousands receive their weekly quantum 
of intelligence with mechanical regularity. Children no longer cry after cakes, candy is uncared 
for, gingerbread is becoming obsolete, and a plaything is a reminiscence. Penny Magazines and 
Cyclopedias engross the pocket-money of the rising generation ; half-fledged philosophers contra- 
dict thei: grandams and talk ethics in the nursery, and apprentices instruct their masters in the 
usages of the divine science. There are, now-a-days, no “ sealed” books ; the treasures of biblio- 
graphy are attainable for a trifle, and the hoarded wisdom of the sage may be had for a handful of 
cents. ’ 

. 


THE APRIL FOOL. 


Mister Robert Muggridge resided in a small country town in the west of England. He was a 
bachelor, and formed a sort of fag-end member of the squirearchy ; his income afforded him “a bird 
and a bottle,” and the means of indulging in his darling passion for dress. He was the undisputed 
dandy- monarch of the district, and walked forth, every Sunday morning, a peripatetic magazine of 
gentlemen’s fashions. “The Muggridge cut” was the beau ideal of elegance in the shaping of 
woollen cloth, and “ the Muggridge tie” was an ambitious achievement to all youngsters when they 
first sported a cravat. Bob, as our hero was familiatly termed among a large circle of acquaintances, 
readily imparted his stores of tailor wisdom, and condescendingly perused, with a loud voice, the 
quarterly letter from his London agent, a brother fopling, who, in transmitting the rents of certain 
town tenements that constituted a chief portion of Bob's income, obligingly fevored his principal 
with an opinion upon fashionable matters and revolutions of tastes. 

_Mister Muggridge’s dwelling was a snug little cottage ornce, some twenty yards from the turn- 
pike road that wound its way through the centre of the humble town. In his young days, for be 
it known that mister Muggridge had unfortunately passed his meridian, though again it must per- 
force be acknowledged that mister Muggridge wore 1emarkably well for his age—in his young days, 
we say, our hero attended every display of « Field Sports and Manly Pastimes” that occurred with- 
in twenty miles of his domicile ; but fat, not fate, interfered with his recreations, and although he 
endeavored to confine his obesity within the magic circle of a patent elastic belt from London, yet 
he was success.~ely compelled to resign skating, rowing, fox hunting, partridge shooting, and coun- 
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try dancing, although he continued to glide ponderously through the mazes of a quadrille. If a 
pigeon-flutter occurred within a moderate distance, Bob was to be found amongst the gazers at the 
pulling-end of the trap string, betting his half crown upon the gun, or upon the bird, according to 
the fancied strength of the blue rock’s wing, or the general estimation of the sportsman’s skill. Bob 
has also been seen at a poultry quarrel, but a noith-country fceder stuck his spur into him for a cool 
hundred; since when, Bob has incontinently voted the sport a vulgar matter and a bore. 

Mister Muggridge endeavored to supply the lack of excitement attendant upon his neglect of field 
sports, by a more fervent attention to the duties of the table. He sat longer over the long corks, 
and indulged in several glasses of “ hot stuff” after the final removal of the ladies and the tea-tackle. 
But while attending to the gratification of his inward man, let us not suppose that he neglected the 
adornment of his outward form; the money which had hitherto gone off in gunpowder and horse- 
flesh, served to pay his extra shot with his tailor and barber—yes, we confess it! his barber! Mis- 
ter Muggridge had seen, with melancholy eye, an obvious and rascally determination in his luxu- 
riant hair to turn beastly white, with a side-door sort of inclination to a ruffian red in the bend of 
his beautiful whiskers. His London friend was made the depository of his wo; the next mail brought 
the desponding Bob a s:nall parcel of cosmetics. The overjoyed Muggridge retired to his room, 
with a hyacinthian flow of sleety hair and a captivating pair of foxy whiskers. He opened the 
box; agreeable to the direetions, he poured the contents of certain phials into the basin, and casing 
his hands in a pair of leather gloves, he rubbed the inestimable compound, with surprising vigor, 
over every hairy portion of his head. He then confined his locks within the oily precincts of a silk 
cap, and laid his head upon the pillow, satisfied that they were “dyed in the true faith.” But, alas, 
the wash was a mineral solution of a most determinate blue—« darkly, deeply, beautifully blue’ — 
and its incorporation with the red whiskers changed the lovely lines of beauty into coarse lumps of 
purple wool! Its effects upon the grizzly curls of the head were yet more distressing, for the blue 
dye of the wash turned the half gray, half sandy locks into wondrous but positive specimens of pea 
green hair! 

Poor mister Muggridge raved —and rubbed—and washed—and wept—and stamped—and sciubbed, 
and swore—but all in vain; the blue was true blue, and refused to strike its colors. Muggridge 
was in an agony! he meditated suicide, and drew his razors from his dressing case. The sight of 
his razors changed his mind, and he resolved to have his head shaved. A London perruquier was 
invited down, per mail; a week in his bed-room, under the plea of a malignant fever—the danger 
of contagion keepirg away al! his rustic friends—served to effect the required change, and mis- 
ter Robert Muggridge came out of his confinement as well as could be expected, safely delivered of 
a green head-of-hair and purple whiskers, and blessed with as lovely an auburn wig as any elderly 
gentleman could desire. 

It is a curious fact in the natural history of wigs, and fact it is, although it may have escaped the 
notice of our readers, that whilst myriads of feminines wear false hair without detection, a male 
scalp, toupée, or perriwig, is certain of instant discovery. The ladies, bless their pretty faces, study 
the harmony of colors and general fitness of things—but the clumsy-minded men, when compelled 
to rig their bare polls with another man’s hair, invariably select as strange and unbecoming a thatch 
as a backwood’s shingling would be to a Chinese pagoda of gold fret-work and silken sheen.— 
Young men, if denuded of their top-knots by a scalping fever, always order a wig of raven color 
and of tendril curl. Old men go to the opposite extreme ; many a picayune face, with its thousand 
tell-tale lines and crow-foot wrinkles, may be seen beneath a flaxen jasey, of a make impossible to 
nature. A learned barbatic has informed us that venerable bald-heads are imperative im their de- 
mands for soft and silky hair of a light color and a glossy look ; women’s hair, therefore, is gene- 
rally employed. Many a dry and withered skull, bald and brainless as the head of Chronos, re- 
joices in a peruke made from the sunny locks of the bright and beautiful maidens who are now fill- 
ing an early grave! Think of that, ye wigsbies, as ye twist with an agonising twiddle the frontier 
curl of the spoils scissored from the tenants of the tombs. 

Mister Robert Muggridge’s whiskers, in due time, grew again, and were trimmed into the accus- 
tomed fascinating twist. The wig wore well; and its wearer, with the usual infatuation of wigsbies, 
fancied that no one knew of his despoliation. Eheu! short-sighted mortal! your flaxen caxon was 
the make-game of the maids, the sport of the spinsters, and the wit-wipe of all wives and widows. 

Mister Bob got along “ pretty bobbish,” as he expressed it in his elegant vernacular, for a time 
after his abrasion of the rough or out-door portions of his every-day life. But the days began to 
p ss tediously away, despite the hour at billiards, the hour at the library, the hour at the coffee room, 
the dinner hour, and the rubber at whist, or the symposium, and the cigar. One day, a friend who 
had observed our hero’s lassitude, asked him why the devil he didn’t get married? The question 
bothered Bob, and kept him awake during the whole of the night. Why did he not get married? 
There was sound sense in the question, and he was unable to offer a pertinent reply. Mister Ro- 
bert Muggridge therefore determined to take unto himself a wife. 

It is not our purpose to describe the manifold wooings and disappointments that befell our friend 
Bob in the onset of his courtship career. “ Self-Esteem, large,” was marked in the chart of his 
cranium, and he evinced a ready faculty in the invention of reasons for the ladies’ refusals that sa- 
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tisfied his amour propre, and served as food for the fun of his friends. At the annual assembly, 
held in his own little town, a young and lively girl from a neighboring city eclipsed the whole pea! 
of the town belles, and turned the heads of many of the beaux. Bob scorned to be outdone in gal- 
lantry by the younkers of the place; he was regularly introduced, and danced his appointed set, 
but the arch little gipsy declined a second turn with mister Muggridge, unless he felt an inclina- 
tion for a waltz. Now, the waltz, the gallope, the mazurka, and other modern inventions, were 
Bob’s abominations ; he knew not their figurings, and cared not to attempt them, for an increasing 
plumpness and a corresponding shortness of breath cautioned him against the whirlings and mysti- 
fications of the new-made villanies. Waltz! he might as well attempt the cachuca! : 

Bob stuck to his charmer with the assiduity of a pointer. He lemonaded her, and promenaded 
her, and wined her, and caked her, and ice-creamed her ; and at the appointed time, he shawled her, 
and carriaged her, and bowed her off with his hand gracefully placed upon the left side of his white 
waistcoat. 

The next morming, Bob dressed himself in an elegant frock, and picked his way down the road 
to the park gate of an old mansion, the abiding place of the lady of his love, who was on a visit to 
her uncle, the proprietor of the hall and its extensive grounds. 

“Oh, my dear mister Muggridge,” said the charmer, with much animation, “I am so delighted 
to see you !” 

Bob bowed, and chuckled with delight, as he gazed upon the blank faces of several young fellows 
who were also rendering homage at the shrine of the new beauty. 

* The young men of the town ate about to establish a cricket club—you'll join them, I’m sure, 
for so agile a dancer must be a good cricketer.” 

Bob bowed again, and wondered what the he-fools were tittering at. 

“ We are endeavoring to plan a day’s sport, to take place before I leave this charming place.— 
Real old English pastimes, you know—leaping, foot racing, cudgel playing, wrestling—and other 
games that delighted our ancestors in the good old days. My uncle’s park will be a fitting scene 
for such a meeting. You will join us, will you not? Thank you; I felt sure that you could not 
refuse me. In what game shall we announce you as a competitor? Will you run, or leap, or 
wrestle ?” 

The old wainscotted room echoed with the laughter of the youngsters, but Bobby’s brow retain- 
ed its usual phase. With some adroitness, he turned the point of the conversation, but the little 
romp returned to her starting place. 

« T doat upon country festivities and hill-side games, A foot race on the green sward is finer fun 
than a fashionable tea party. If I possessed a tythe part of the beauty of Atalanta, I would en- 
deavor to imitate her swiftness, and, like her, refer my Jovers to a trial of speed with me, promising 
to marry my nimble conqueror in the race.” 

The mischievous beauty gave such a peculiar glance at Bobby’s person as she finished her pretty 
prattle, that the listencrs again burst into a rade guffaw of almost interminable length; the ladies 
were compelled to join in its hearty cachinnation. Bobby never felt so fat before. His tight-strapped 
pantaloons seemed ready to burst, and he was satisfied that his coat had slit right down the back. 
He muttered something about the race not being always to the swift—stuck in his speech—stutter- 
ed, bowed, and backed out. 

But Bobby did not give up the pursuit. No; he was too confident of success. On the next 
night, he hired the services of the band of the ball room, minus its leader, who always came from 
London for the occasion and two guineas besides his coach fare,—and absolutely attempted to give 
his little romp a serenade! We say attempted, for accidents will disconcert the best regulated 
schemes; Bill Smith, the one-eyed clarinet player, made it a rule to spend his earnings in ale ; and 
as the proceeds of the ball engagement had not quite evaporated in pints, when Bob required his ser- 
vices, poor Bill Smith was unfortunately drunk—not regularly done-up, but just comfortably corn- 
‘ed—sufficient to make him very noisy and very obstinate. The French-horn player lost his mouth- 
piece, as he was crossing the park, and spent a vain and fruitless hour in search of the precious 
ynorsel. When the band arrived beneath the windows of the mansion, Bob commanded perfect 
silence ; the only fidler in the party led off a plaintive melody, when his music was suddenly inter- 
rupted by a plug in the ribs from Bill Smith, who demanded of the fidler why he dared to give or- 
ders when he, Smith, the leader, was present. The fidler returned the blow with interest, and the 
discomfited Smith tumbled on the violoncello with a force that smashed “ the big fiddle” into a thou- 
sand pieces, and almost knocked the wind out of the body of the useless horn player. : 

Bob strove to quiet the din that rose from the confusion made by the one-eyed clarinet, but the 
string instruments refused to accord, and the French horn sat on the grass and breathed an adagio 
in B flat. Bob stooped down to whisper a promise of extra pay on the condition of silence, when 
he was suddenly assailed from behind, and felt such a powerful grasp upon his seat of honor that 
his sense of pain soon told him could only proceed from the jaws of one of the squire’s ball dogs. 
Lights were seen proceeding from the rear of the building, the voices of servants were heard, and a 
strong detachment of the brute assailants were bounding onwards across the lawn. Bob bolted ; 
there was no disgrace in the act; his dilapidated pantaloons rendered him unfit to be seen in com- 
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pany, and he was therefore compelled to decline the warm preparations made for his reception. He 
turned the torn part of his trowsers towards the house, and fled across the park ; the faithful animal, 
his original friend, attended him to the gate, occasionally giving the agitated Muggridge a feeling 
remembrance that he was not far behind. Bob ran, and roared, and ran; he was astonished at his 
own speed ; and, in fact, began to think that if his charmer resorted to her Atalanta schemes, that 
he could safely depend upon beating her in the race. Infatuated individual! the fascinations of a 
pretty girl are nothing in comparison with the persuasions of a bull slut! 

One night—one gusty, misty, nasty night—as mister Muggridge was standing at the door of the 
White. Lion Tavern—‘he tavern of the town—a little gi:l slipped a note into his hand, and instant- 
ly evaporated in the surrounding darkness. Bob ran to the bar room, and by the light of its solitary 
mutton fat, saw that the ‘etter was in the handwriting of a lady! He did not faint! No, no; Bob 
knew his value, and always said to hinself that it must come to //af, at last. He did not faint, 
but he felt so much inclined to indulge in a small specimen of syncopation that he was compelled 
to swallow a bumper of brandy by the sensible host, who knew mistcr Muggridge’s “ line of life, 
and habits, and things.” Bob hastened home with his di//c/, clutching the precious missive in his 
fevered hand. The reader will readily excuse the agitation of our hero, when he reads the contents 
of the elegantly-written and well-scented note, 

“If Robert Muggridge, esquire, can excuse the levity of a young and thoughtless girl, who has 
been compelled to conceal the depths of an absorbing passion under the garb of frivolity—if Robert 
Muggridge, esquire, is earnestly devoted to the object of his present attention—if Robert Muggridge, 
esquire, is ready to confer the dignity of wife upon one who loves most wisely and most well—then 
let Robert Muggridge, esquire, meet the writer of this note, in all confidence and honor, very early 
to-morrow morning, under the park wall, near the turnstile, at the corner looking down Lady's Lane.” 

Early to-morrow morning! it was then nearly nine at night; there was barely time for prepara- 
tion—certainly none for sleep. “ Very early to-morrow morning!’ The dear creature evidently 
wished to see him before the family were stirring for the day. It would not do to disappoint her, 
or keep her waiting in the raw chilly air of the morning; no—he would instantly commence his 
toilet. And poor Bobby, in the firm belief that he was about to meet his lively, lovely romp, com- 
menced, at the witching time of night, after a snap of cold meat and half a bottle of sherry, dressing 
for the interview at carly dawn. It is impossible to mirror the brightness of the polish that he con- 
ferred upon his new Spanish leather gaiter boots; endless were the barbatic manipulations bestowed 
upon his cheeks and bis chin, which eventually rivalled in smoothness the dressed hide of the kid. 
Various were the pantaloons and many were the vests that were donned, ere the particular taste of 
mister Robert Muggridge was satisfied. The tying of his cravat, for stocks were then and there un- 
fashionable, occupied him more than an hour; the polishing of his trinketry, the curling and oiling 
of his wig, the brushing of his broad-rimmed hat, and the putting-on of his last new coat of the 
best port-tinted broad cloth, were matters of deep deliberation and resolve. But the primest agony 
of the toilet, the sublimation of the beau ideal was yet to be eflected—a pair of delicate, straw co- 
lored, tight-fitting, kid gloves were drawn with solemn and slow deliberation over the tips of the 
digits of mister Robert Muggridge ; it was an effort requiring pecu'iar skill, and nothing less than 
the experience of a dandy who daily uses up a pair of “ gentlemen’s best superfine,” could pretend 
to place the cuticle-coverings in their unwrinkled fitness. A braided ribbon was festooned over 
the ample vest, and a fashionable lepine deposited in the dexter pocket, while an eye-glass, of 
corresponding value, peeped from the sinister side, A natty gold-headed whangee, or cane, was 
daintily handled by the fascinating Bobby, who, after many an admiring glance in the Psyche, start- 
ed forth to attend to his appointment. The glory-visaged Phebus made his appearance at the same 
instant, and darted his beams with inquisitive eagerness into the face of the full-dressed, middle- 
aged, young gentleman, who was so busily engaged in the service of the God of Love. 

Mister Robert Muggridge carefully picked his way along the footpath of the muddy street that 
formed the principal thoroughfare of the humble town. Josey Hunks, the methodist chandler, was 
taking down the three shutters of his little shop as Bobby passed mincingly by ; the straight-haired 
puritan groaned audibly as he gazed upon the dandy trappings of our hero, who he supposed had 
been engaged all the past night in the service of Satan. The stunted pot-boy of the White Lion, 
while washing his beer tray at the parish pump, strained his gooseberry eyes in a long stare, and 
wondered why squire Bob hadn't been to bed. The little workhouse girl, that had just been in- 
ducted into the mysteries of housemaidery, rested on her long-handled broom, as she was washing 
the steps of the lawyer's neat biick tenement, and after a gaze of solemn earnestness at the well- 
dressed mister Muggridge, vented her wonder in the sounds “ Oh, my !” 

Several hinds who were hastening to their labor, stopped in the pathway, and stared with sur- 
prise at the unwonted spectacle; but the resolute Bobby wended on his way, till he gained the cor- 
ner of the park wall, near the turnstile. His heart beat tumultuously as he approached the rendez- 
vous, but the object of his hopes was not in sight. He resolved to wait patiently. Thoughts of 
the future, the joyous, rosy-tinted future, glided over his agitated brain; he mentally resolved to 
take his young wife to London for the honey-moon, and if her father or her uncle did the genteel 
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thing—if they came “down with the stumpy”—why, he might indulge the Parisians with a res} 
dence in their capital, 

A petticoat flaunted in the morning breeze! it is the—no, it isn’t. Foolish! how could he mis- 
take the dairy maid for the lady of his love? 

Some ploughmen, who weie turning up an adjacent fallow, stood in a little group, and whisper- 
ed their opinions of the “ town swell,” who was still at the corner. A shepherd’s dog disliked the 
appearance of our hero, and, planting himself at about six feet from mister Muggridge’s heels, com- 
menced an agitating bark, remarkably staccato and bold in its execution, with an enlivening move- 
ment every now and then at the shins of the frightened gentleman against the wall. Bob bought 
off his adversary, a cowardly proceeding, by flinging half a crown to the shepherd, and desiring hin 
to withdraw his animal. 

“ God bless my soul—why, its nine o'clock!” said the agitated Muggridge, as he looked at his 
lepine. « Well, early, very early in the morning, may, in a lady’s vocabulary, mean half-past nine, 
or even ten. Gallantry will sustain my courage, I trust, but I must confess that I feel tired, and, 
oh, lord! how I do want my breakfast! This sharp morning breeze seriously affects one’s appe- 
tite !” 

“ What bee’st stuck here vor?” said an old beggar woman, who was hobbling ber way to the 
next village. “ Thee hasn’t lost thee way, hast thee—or bee’st thee staudin’ her vor a waager !” 

A shilling bribed the old woman to silence, and secured her retreat. 

“I must have made a mistake,” soliloquised Muggridge, as with laborious perseverance he essay- 
ed to reacht the precious missive from his coat pocket. “ No—the words are ‘ very early in the 
morning !’ Slié could not have been here before me! Dear me, dear me, I feel as if 1 should drop; 
and its half-past ten, I declare.” 

A slight titter, of a feminine sprightliness, accompanied by a tustling of gowns, and a grating 
sound as if the edge of a ladder was being dragged against a brick wall, induced our hero to look 
around. He instantly became aware of the presence of his beloved, who, in company with a wick- 
ed looking Abigail, was peeping over “ the corner of the park wall, near the turnstile.” 

Just as Bobby dofled his beaver, and began a sulutatory bending, the waiting maid exclaimed in 
a loud whisper, such as the actors use when the persons at their elbows are not intended to hear an 
observation that two thousand individuals at many yards distance distinctly understand—* Lawks, 
miss, see how old Muggy is bedizened up!” 

* Good moming, angelic maiden,” said our hero ; “ I have been waiting in the dews of heaven” — 

« What is the day of the month, mister Robert Muggridge ?” said the little lady. 

“ Tus Finst or Apnit, dearest girl,” said the unconscious victim. 

The feminines burst into a cachinnatory duett that roused the anger of the shepherd’s dog, who 
again beset the heels of our hero. The ploughmen caught the infection of the lady’s Jaugh, and 
roared a jolly bass. A subdued giggle was heard from the interior of the park ; and mister Robert 
‘Muggridge, now fully aware of “ his most excellent fooling,” endeavored for a moment only, to join 
in the universal laugh—but his vanity gave way—he roared, but laughed not, Suddenly, he turned 
to make his escape through the turnstile, but the envious post-way’s narrow capacity prohibited the 
possibility of egress. The forks or arms of the turnstile embraced the corporation of Mister Mug- 
gridge, and held him as in a vice. In the furor of his struggles, his hat dropped fiom his head; a 
wicked sapling grew near the pathway—one of its tendril-like branches fastened itself amid the lux- 
uriant curls of the auburn wig that covered the bald pate of Mr. Bobby. Another wriggle, and that 
bald pate shone uncovered in the glare of the glad April sun. “ The mirth and fun grew fast and 
furious ;” mister Robert Maggridge bolted down the lane, homeward bound, under a press of sail 
that soon carried him beyond the reach of the enemy’s shot. The London coach, which passed 
through the town in the course of the day, bore him away ere the joke had become generally known, 
and the billiard 100m, the whist club, the pigeon match, and the White Lion, were never again 
graced with the presence of mister Robert Muggridge. W.E. B. 





APRIL. A SONNET. 








Farr, fickle month, now peevish as achild | Yet welcome, April! for thy blessed womb 


That frets in middle of the Pleasures’ bowers; Gave greatest Shakspeare birth—he who, lik: 
Now winsome as a bride betrimmed with flowers, thee, 
Laughing like wit when exquisitely wild,— With mingling tears and smiles, strewed mo- 


How like art thou to grief by hope beguiled, destly 
When thou look’st smiling through short, gusty Creation’s fields with flowers of deathless bloom : 
showers ! | Proud be young May of her sweet floral crown, 
How like to joy, that laughs, yet ere an hour's | Be prouder thou, fair month, of his supreme 
Quick flight weeps in the arms where most he | renown ! 
stmailed !— 

























OMNIANA. 


Every thing by starts, but nothing Jong. 
Dryden, 


Various ; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
Aad picased with novelty, may be indulged. 
Cowper, 


SCHOOL-DAYS. 

Sincx the sad experience of my school-boy days to this present writing, I Lave seen little to sus- 
tain the notion held by some folks, that school boys are the happiest of all mortals, Says one of the 
wittiest writers of the day :—< What are the beatitudes of a scholastic paradise? To be fagged, 
flogged, thumped, coerced to mental labor, and constrained in personal liberty. This may be all 
very proper and salutary, (so is physic) but it is not happiness; and there is rarely, very rarely, an in- 
stance of a boy, while he is in one of these prisons of the body, and tread-mills of the mind, who 
is not always wishing to get out of it, and to get home,” 





READING. 

“ Reading,” says Tessian, in his letters to the prince of Sweden, “is of universal advantage. In 
perusing the writings of sensible men, we have frequent opportunities of examining our own hearts, 
and, by that means, of attaining a more certain knowledge of ourselvess, for we find that we are more 
sensibly touched with incidents, or reflections, of a certain nature; and on the contrary, that we 
pass over others without the least emotion.” Thus it is easy to discover which of our passions pre- 
dominate; and which, consequently, require the most attention. We learn to love virtue, and to 
shun vice. By reading we also learn to judge of the different style of various authors, and insensi- 
bly improve our own. If we happen to be blest with a strong memory, we not only recollect fre- 
quent lessons, and examples for our own conduct, but have many opportunities of instructing those 
with whom we converse. And if our memories are not the most extraordinary, it is very certain 
that reading will, at least by degrees, improve our taste, our understanding, and our elocution, 





AGE. 
he infirmity of falsifying our age is’at least as old as the times of Cicero, who, hearing one of 
his contemporaries attempting to make out that he was ten years younger than he really was, very 
drily remarked, « Then, at the time you and I were at school together, you were not born.” 





FRIENDSHIP. 

People may say what they please about a similarity of opinions being necessary to friendship; a 
similarity of habits is much more so, It is the man you dine, breakfast, and lodge with, ride or play 
with, that is your friend—not the man who likes Virgil as well as you do, and agrees with you in 
an admiration of the music of Bellini and Von Weber, 





UNAVOIDABLE RUBS. 

However well regulated may be one’s temper, by the aid of religion, philosophy, and a great in- 
tercourse with mankind in the different situations and circumstances of life, he who has acquired the 
highest attainments in the art of self-control, will, nay must, acknowledge the occasional jostling 
of his complacency by the rubs it falls to the lot of none to be exempted from. 





THE GOODS OF LIFE. 
Speaking of these, Sir William Temple says :—*« The greatest pleasure of life is love—the great- 
est treasure is contentment—the greatest possession is health—the greatest ease is sleep, and the 
greatest medicine is a true friend.” : 





THE SHAMROCK. 

It would seem from an account given by the late Rev. John Brand, in his “ Popular Antiquities,” 
that this plant, used as the natiunal cognizance of Ireland, is trefoil; and of the species used in hus- 
bandry commonly called clover. It is said that when St. Patrick landed near Wicklow, in the year 
433, the pagan inhabitants were ready to stone him, he requested to be heard, and endeavored to 
explain God to them as the Trinity in Unity, but they could not understand him, until plucking a 
trefoil from the ground, he said, “ Is it not as possible for the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, as for 
these leaves, to grow upon a single stock?” It is said this illustration produced immediate convic- 
tion on his hearers, 
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DANCING. 

“Tam an old fellow,” says Cowper, in one of his letters to Hurdis—“ but I had once my dancing 
days as you have now, yet [ could never find that I could learn half as much of a woman’s real cha- 
racter by dancing with her, as by conversing with her at home, when I could observe her behaviour 
at the table, at the fire-side, and all the circumstances, all the trying circumstances of domestic life. 


We are all good when we are pleased; but she is the good woman who wants no fiddle to sweeten 
her.” 






EXTRA. HOUSE TO LET. 


An advertisement in the (London) Times newspaper, of July, states that there is “ To let, in tho- 
rough state of repair, a most capital house, with the exception of the ground floor, which is distinc! 
from the other part, ete.” This house must surely have been built upon the long supposed prepos- 
terous principles adopted by a set of architects called aérial castle-builders, and must doubtless pos- 
sess delightful bird-eye views of the surrounding country, though situated in the heart of the town. 






PRIDE OF DRESS. 

Diogenes, being at Olympia, saw, at that celebrated festival, some young men of Rhodes arraved 
most magnificently. Smiling, he exclaimed, “ This is pride.” Afterwards, meeting some Lacedemo- 
nians in a mean and sordid dress, he said, “ This is also pride.” 


OES eee 







YES, WLLL FLY* TO THE PRATRIE. 






IN ANSWER TO DR. 





MITCHELL'S POPULAR POEM. 









H. HH.» FHILADELPAIA,. 


Yrs, I'll fly to the prairie—I'll fly there with thee— 
And happy we'll be, love, oh, happy we'll be— 
Our life in calm pleasure shall glide sweetly by, 
Like the music that’s breathed from love’s tremulous sigh— 
The beautiful fawn, bounding gaily away, 

We'll watch in its fearless and light, graceful play ; 

And then on our coursers outstrip the fleet wind, 

And leave in the chase the swift deer far behind. 























The woodman may talk of his shade and his trees, 
But the wild, boundless prairie, love, ever will please ; 
I'll gaze on its beauties, and think, then, with pride, 
That thou art its master, and I am thy bride— 

The sweet scented flowers spring up at our feet, 

As if with their fragrance our presence to greet ; 
Thou shalt weave me a garland, to twine in my air, 
Of the “rose of the prairie” and jessamine fair. 


And at night—hand in hand—when the summer winds die, 
With ecstasy hush’d, we will gaze on the sky ; 

And fancy we hear sweet, faint music afar, 

Breathed forth from each distant and glimmering star. 
Each day shall biing joy, and each evening repose— 

At night, we'll be happy as when the sun rose— 
Our life in calm pleasure shall glide swiftly by, 
And together we’ll pass to our “ mansion on high.” 


ee 
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He leans upon his hand—hbis manly brow 

Consents to death, but eonquers agony. 

And his dreoped head sinks gradually low — 

And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 

From the red gash, fall heavily, one by one, 

Like the first of a thunder-shower; and now —-— . 
yron, 


CONCLUSION 


Marry trivial incidents which transpired during our hunting I pass over as unworthy of recount- 
ing, and proceed to the boldest deed that perhaps was ever attempted by man; although many might 
say that necessity might drive us to attempt any thing. After passing through so many perils for 
no other reasons than revenge, Girty and I came to the conclusion that we might reap the double 
advantage of revenge and profit in the same expedition. Cincinnati was becoming now quite a 
village. There were two hat shops in the place, and they wanted furs, and as we were too poor to 
buy traps, they clubbed in, and bought us enough of those necessary articles to supply them with 
skins, and we again—despite the numerous examples we had had of Indian hatred—prepared for an 
expedition to our old hunting ground. Indians were now becoming troublesome, and so many false 
tales had been told of their prowess and cruelty, that no man appeared willing to accompany us; 
and we were glad of it, for we preferred being alone, and trusting to our own woodcraft and courage, 
than having fellows with us who might only be in the way when most needed. We took a horse 
along to carry the traps, furs, etc., and started one afternoon about four o’clock, We carried out of 
town that day, with us, an exuberance of animal spirits—we shouted, we sang, we danced, and with 
a thousand other indications of our joy, we passed along through the thick wilderness, utterly regard- 
less of all future troubles—which, after all, is the wisest philosophy—the only true philosopher's 
stone! About dark we encamped, and hobbling our horse, turned him loose to pick up his supper. 
We built a large fire, and, after cooking supper, recounted all of our adventures, and all of the ad- 
ventures of other people, till we grew tired, when we lay down, and wrapped our blankets around 
us to sleep. We had lain but a few moments when Girty stealthily arose. I instinctively followed 
his example, for I was always on the alert, 

“ You may sit here and I will bring you a present,” said Girty. “ Do you not sce yonder fiery 
eye balls?” pointing in the direction with his finger. But his sight was keener than mine, for I could 
not see them. 

“Then I will bring them to you, and you can see them by the light of the fire.” 

“ Then I will go along with you,” exclaimed I[—for my pride was a little touched with Girty’s last 
temark—but he would not consent. 

“ You stay here; and when you hear me halloo come to my assistance, for I may want a corps de 
reserve—stir up the fire.” 

I staid behind, and Girty started to shoot the panther, as we took it to be. For a long time I 
listened, but heard no sound ; and for the first time since we had started I now heard every noctur- 
nal ery of birds and animals—sounds, which we never notice, unless listening thus attentively ; for 
our eat becomes familiar with them, as is the same with any sound which becomes monotonous— 
the tick of a clock for instance. At length I heard the crack of a gun, and my impatience to join in 
the sport became irresistible. I seized my rifle, and bounded off in the direction of the sound. Before 
{ had ran two hundred yards, I heard a second crack, and I increased my speed to a literal flight ; 
but in tambling over logs, I lost my direction, and a third crack informed me that I had ran too far 
to the west. I soon rectified my mistake, and ran with all my might, for a suspicion flashed across 
my mind that Girty might be shooting at something more than a panther; for these animals were 
not very plenteous in that part of the country. wg 

I had not gone far when I met our horse, which had broken the ropes that bound his feet, and was 
running with all his might and snorting, as is peculiar with those animals when frightened. I called 
to the horse and he stopped, and permitted me to walk up to him—he was trembling with fear. [ 
mounted him and rode in the direction in which Girty was firing, with all the speed I could, for I 
was now confident that Indians were lurking about, since nothing but Indianscan so frighten a horse, 
and this animal possessed the power of smelling them if any where near. I found Girty, who had 
been shooting at a panther; but it was so dark he could not shoot straight, for he had not yet killed 
it, although from the unnatural noise it made, he had certainly wounded it. We steered for the 
camp, and when within about two hundred yards from the fire we beheld an Indian standing between 
itand us. He was in a stooping posture, and apparently reconnoitering. Girty took a deliberate 
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aim and fired at him. He yelled, and disappeared. We went to the fire and found all safe, packed 
every thing on our horse, and started on our journey. 

We reached the Miami without any other accident to disturb us, and set our traps. The river 
was in good order for trapping, and otter slides were around us in abundance, and promised a plenti- 
ful harvest; the sky was clear, and the smokiness of the atmosphere indicated a continuance of the 
beautiful weather. The second day after we arrived, we were visited by Daniel Reed, who lived 
about two miles from where we were trapping. He had bought some land at government prices, had 
erected a small log cabin, cleared his patch of ground, and despite the deadly enmity of the savages, 
was with his wife and her sister, living there—like myself many years before—he was trusting al! 
that was valuable to him on earth, to so capricious a fate. He was just starting to Cincinnati to buy 
powder and lead, and a few other necessary articles, and begged of us as a favor that we would sleep 
in his house at nights—* for the women,” said he, “ are not afraid during the day, but as soon as 
night comes, they begin to talk about Indians and panthers. If you stay,” continued he, « till I come 
back, I will reward you with as much powder and lead as you want.” We promised to sleep in his 
house, and shaking us affectionately by the hand, he went off whistling, little anticipating the fate 
that awaited his wife, whom he loved with an a:dent worship, for he could not have been more than 
twenty-five years of age, and his wife appeared to be quite a girl. It is a wise dispensation of prov: 
dence that man is blinded, so as to see no farther than the present. What a world of misery is 
thereby saved! What an eternity of torture in anticipating that which would not be so awful as the 
anticipation! Still many do strive to search the inscrutable future; for ’tis thus that man is ever 

seeking the means to render himself miserable, and would consequently be so, did not the laws of his 
allwise maker prevent it. 

We set our traps before dark, and, taking our horse with us, we started for the house of Reed. It 
lay a mile and a half from the banks of the Miami river, in a beautiful level plat of rich land, cover- 
ed with huge oak trees, which reared their tall heads in the air, and protected the house from the 
wind. Things looked neat about the premises, and the oak floor was as white as it could be made. 
It was the boast of a female in those days to keep a clean house with her own hands, while at the 
present age it appears to be their boast that they are utterly ignorant of all domestic learning. That 
night passed off pleasantly ; we sat up late before a bright fire, and recounted to the women a few oi 
our merriest adventures—for we would not tell of any others for fea of frightening our auditors— 
who listened with great glee. We then retired to bed—time passed rapidly by, and apparently in a 
few moments we were awakened by the sun’s light. We hurried up, and partaking of a good break- 
fast, bade our friends farewell till evening. 

“If any thing frightens you, and you think danger is near, blow your tin horn, and we will come 
to your aid.” 

This precaution of mine they promised to observe—and we hurried off to take the game from our 
traps, and rebait them for the next evening. It required the greater part of the day to skin our game, 
stretch out the skins to dry, and rebait. About four o’clock we got through with our work, and 
started for the house. The evening was beautiful—the sun sank behind the horizon unobsewed by 
clouds; the birds sang merrily, and the fawns skipped by us gladly, unconscious that we were their 
deadly enemies, but then we did not harm them; we never killed such an inoffensive creature til! 
necessity drove us to it in order to supply our own actual wants, 

We arrived at the house, and found our new friends busily preparing our supper; and while they 
were thus engaged, Girty and I shot at a mark for amusement. We continued this sport till supper 
time, when we had remaining but four bullets each. As the evening was warm, with a brisk air 
stirring, we sat outside of the house. Every thing was done wrong that evening; but fate so de- 
creed it—we sat till about nine o’clock listening to Girty’s tale of his first und last courtship, which 
was interesting to me, as he had never before told it to me, and it was none the less interesting to 
the other listeners, particularly the unmarried one—who heard every word Giity uttered, for she had 
taken a particular fancy to my friend from the first moment she saw him. 

«J came from North Carolina,” said Girty, “ and I will tell you what was the cause of my coming, 
to this wild country. I was about twenty years of age, if I recollect aright, when I first beheld Sally 
Smith. She was a beautiful brunette-—of artless manners, and full of life, and at first sight I was 
completely captivated. I loved her with all the strength of a first love. She seemed to me above 
all other females I had ever beheld, in respect to beauty and amiability, and I determined to marry 
her fiom the moment I first saw her ; but it appears this beauty did not look upon me with the same 
feelings of love with which I looked upon her ; but on the contrary bestowed all of her affection upon 
one Bill Winton—a big awkward fellow, who happened to be born rich. My spirit was then like 
an untamed lion’s, and I could not brook disappointment. When I found out the truth of the matter, 
and that the girl whom I loved was already engaged to be the wife of another, I, of course, got into 
a desperate passion. I did not sleep that night, but lay awake devising means to make away with my 
rival. Many were the plans that I thought of, but nothing suited my purpose. I was determined 
to kill him, but could devise no death cruel enough. About daylight I arose, ill humored, through 
want of sleep and disappointment. His farm lay next to my father’s, and thither I went. I shouldered 
my gun, telling my father I was going out to shoot squirrels, and after putting in my rifle a large 
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load, I hurried to his house. I skulked in the woods near it for some time, but could get no sight 
of my rival; at length my patience gave way, and I marched boldly up. Bill was at the door with 
his arms folded, I stood at such an angle from him that the corn-crib hid me from his view—he 
offered a fair mask for my rifle, and my blood boiled with revenge. I cocked my gun and aimed it 
at his heart; but as I aimed a sense of shame stole upon me, for thus cowardly taking advantage of 
one unarmed, but I was determined that he or myself should die, and I did not care much which. 
I uncocked my gun, and walked up to him; he gazed at me with a look of contempt, and turned to 
waik into the house, but before he had walked two steps, I had my hand upon his coat collar. 

He was much larger than I, but he had mere flesh, and although I was not so stout, I was full as 
strong. 

« What do you mean, fellow,” said he, at the same time jerking my grasp loose, 

« Do you consider yourself a brave man or a coward !” suid I, in a low voice, for I did not wish 
to disturb any of the family. 

“ Why do you ask me that, sir !” 

“ Because,” said I, “ if you consider yourself a man of metal, follow me.” 

He deliberately thrust his hands in his pockets, and followed me out of the door. I will give him 
the credit of being a brave fellow, if he did cheat me out of a wife, 

“T want you to bring your gun with you,” said I, “ for I wish to try who is the coward.” He 
did not change countenance, but turning about, he disappeared, and soon returned with his rifle, 

“There has been a deadly enmity for some time existing between our families,” said he, (which 
was the case,) “ and we will now end it with blood.” 

“ Follow me, and cease your prating,” I only exclaimed. I took a course for the thickest woods, 
where we stopped. 

“ Do you see yonder stump,” suid I. He nodded assent, while he grasped the trigger of his gun. 

“ When I get there, and say ‘ ready,’ you are at liberty to shoot me, and you can rest assured I 
will shoot you, sir, if I can.” He again nodded assent, and I started for the stump, and stood by its 
side ; I raised my gun and gave the word, but instead of firing he sprang behind a tree, and I quickly 
followed his example. We skirmished for some time, but I proved the most experienced woodsman; 
I soon deceived him, and he fired and missed me, and commenced loading, but I gained a march on 
him and got a shot, and he fell. I did not wait a moment to see if he was dead, but I awoke to the 
dreadful reality—that I had killed a human being, and would be hang. I hurried off as I then was, 
in a western direction, .” Girty was here interrupted by a distant cry similar to that of a turkey. 
We looked at each other, and our gazes conveyed the same meaning. 

“ What did you stop for, Mr. Girty !” asked Mrs. Reed, 

“TI thought I heard the ery of a panther, and I would not mind shooting you one of those creatures 
to-night.’ Then turning to me with a look which conveyed a meaning that I could not mistake, 
he said, “ suppose, S——, you go and shoot the creature, while I finish my story.” 

“Is there much necessity,” said I, in as an indifferent a tone as I could command. 

“ Why, I think,” said Girty, in the same indifferent way, “ you had better go, for these women, I 
dare say, never saw a panther.” 

They both urged me to shoot the panther, so I went in and got my gun. In order to create no 
suspicion, I leaned against the door side for a few moments, and while I picked my flint that my gun 
might be sure, I asked, «and did Bill Winton die ?” 

“ Oh, no—he was only slightly wounded, and was about soon after I left—but go and shoot your 
panther, and mind that you keep a sharp look-out, or he might injure you.” 

As soon as I got into the woods, I hurried stealthily in the direction I heard the fatal gobble. My 
héart beat loud, and I labored under an anxiety which was before a stranger to me. I was scared 
at every stir of the breeze ; still 1 did not wish to return, for it was not fear that I labored under, but 
nervousness, 

After going about two miles, I sat on a log and listened to every slight sound that I could catch ; 
but I heard nothing that made me fear the proximity of Indians, and finally I became conrposed. I 
sat on this log for, perhaps, an hour, listening, when the crack of a rifle in the direction of the house 
brought me on my feet, und I hurried home as fast as I could run ; and that was not very fast, for 
although the moon shone brightly, the woods were so thick that I could not see the logs, I had not 
ran far when another crack reached my ear, which was immediately followed by others in such quick 
succession that I could not count them. I burried forward—I knew what was the matter—that the 
house was attacked by Indians— but I was now cool and determined ; I no longer trembled. Soon 
a bright blaze came over the tree tops, and I heard the demoniacal yells of the exulting savages. 

“Oh! my God! save Girty,” I exclaimed, in my agony, as I rushed up to the very edge of the 
woods, and not more than one hundred yards from the house. My anticipations were realized. On 
the ground lay the dead wife of poor Reed, while her murderets were dancing around the house with 
their guns cocked, waiting to shoot any person who might rush out. The house—particularly the 
bottom part—was all on flames, and the roof was catching. What could I do but look upon the 
horrible scene? for should I fire, death would be my portion. I lay still, but my heart was ready to 
burst, as I saw the flames slowly craw! up the roof of the house, and the dense smoke come out from 
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the imside. Still like a hero, Girty laid four Indians dead on the ground—every one of his balls went 
true. At length the whole house was in flames, and I had just made up my mind to rush among the 
flames and die with my friend, when all at once the roof burst out—the burning brands were scatter- 
ed in every direction, and Girty, covered with fire, leaped from the roof of the house among the 
savages, ©! it was an awful leap !—the savages fell back with affright, so sudden was the appari- 
tion presented among them. Girty drew his knife, and plunged it into the breast of one who ap- 
peared to be their leader, and Jeaving the knife in the wound, he bounded off in the direction I lay 
hid. The savages soon recovered from their consternation, and with a hellish yell twenty rifles were 
fired at the fugitive. I sprang from the log as Girty neared me, and yelling to the extent of my 
voice, I shot dead the nearest Indian. The rest retreated back behind the burning house; pro- 
bably thinking me a company coming to the rescue. Girty seized me by the arm, and we ran for 
about two miles and reached the Miami river where my poor friend sank upon the ground. We 
had just emerged from the woods and the light of the moon fell upon his face—it was deadly pale. 
My joy was turned into grief—« Girty,” I exclaimed, “ Girty, my dear Girty, speak—are you hurt.” 
I raised him in my arms, and placed him against a log—his lips grew pale—he clutched me by the 
arm, and raising himself partly up, exclaimed—*I have kept my oath, and your family is revenged.” 
His eye lost its lustre—his grasp slowly loosened, and he sank upon the log—Thomas Girty was 
dead. My brain grew giddy—lI became sick at heart—the woods whirled, and I fell upon the body 
of my friend insensible. When I awoke the sun was at its meridian. 

Nearly half a century has passed away since these scenes were enacted, and still one of the prin- 
cipal actors survives; but time has been busy with him. The old man has acted his part on the 
stage of life, and the dark curtain will soon descend, which will hide him for ever from those who now 
read of his last act. Still his palsied limbs support his feeble body, as he totters along to visit the 
grave wherein lies buried his friend, and his own heart. Here he may be seen from the moment the 
first songs of the birds awaken the morning, till the declining sun reflects the shadows of the tall 
trees far away to the east—here, he bends over the mound, and strews upon it the first flowers that 
welcome the sun; but he drops no tears—the fountain has run dry. Tears! they are for the hope- 
less alone—but the old man’s bosom swells with joy ; for he knows the time is not far distant when 
he will meet his friend to part no more. Years have passed away since that small grave-stone was 
erected—thousands have been born and passed away from this earth—the young, and the beautiful, 
and the happy—yet he who has asked death a hundred times, still survives. The furrows of time 
are deep in my brow, and my old, limbs are withered and powerless—the (diseases fof age have 
stolen upon them ; no longer do my eyes possess their eagle keenness, but rayless and dim, they con- 
vey but faint impressions to my weary brain. The machine has worn out ; all human passions have 
diminished to nought. What are the praises or the contumelies of the world tome! They are 
not worthy of a single thought. 

Reader, I take you by the hand, for we now part, and perhaps, for ever. Long years of health 
and contentment may be yours; the blessings of peace reign around you; and upon this luxuriant 
soil wealth may be showered upon you ; but while you enjoy it, cherish one feeling of remembrance 
for the old man who fought for those blessings, and who is now—after clearing the way for so many 
to advance—living in indigence—no arm is stretched forth to relieve his wants—no benevolent hand 
to smooth his pillow. J. M. 8. 


Dayton, Ohio. 





SILENCE. A SONNET. 





BY EDGAR A. POE, 


Taxre are some qualities—some incorporate | Some human memories and tearful lore, 


things Render him terrorless—his name's “« No More.” 
That have a double life—tife aptly made, 
The type of that twin entity which springs He is the corporate Silence—dread him not! 


From matter and light, evinced in solid and shade. | No power hath he of evil in himself; 

But should some urgent fate—untimely lot ! 
There is a two-fold Silence—sea and shore— Bring thee to meet his shadow (nameless elf, 
Body and soul. One dwells in lonely places, Who haunteth the dim regions whore hath trod 
Newly with grass o’ergrown. Some solemn graces | No foot of man)—commend thyself to God ! 























FABLES I 


FROM THE POLISH OF 


BY THOMAS 


DUNN ENGLISH, 


N RHYME. 


ARCHBISHOP KRASICKI, 


D. PHILADELPHIA. 


THE TWO PAINTERS. 


Two painters, once ‘tis said, there were, 
Each bore a wond’rous name ; 

But one far o’er the other stood 
In point of noisy fame. 

The best no cash nor blessing got, 

The worst one had them both, I wot. 


THE CHILD A 
The father whipped his child because 
He was so slow to learn ; 
Imagining the smart would make 
Him smarter to discern. 
But e’er that way again he trod 
His son and heir had burned the rod. 


THE SHEPHERD 

A shepherd shearing sheep one day 
Declaimed most zealously 

Upon the care was ta’en of sheep, 
From utter charity. 

How they had homes to rest their feet, 

And in the winter food to eat. 


THE CAPT 


« Why weepest thou !” a youngling bird 
To older one appealed, 

« Art thou not better in this cage 
Than in yon dangerous field? 

For me the prison-house and care, 

*Fore danger and the open air.” 


THE AT 


There lived somewhere, in olden time, 
A proud philosopher, 
Who, fixed in his opinions, thought 
‘That he could never err. 
Progressed through life without assistance, 
And scoffed the thought of God’s existence. 


The first his portraits made fiom nature, 
True to the copied one ; 
Correct in every form and feature, 
With faithful care "twas done. 
The last drew little on truth’s store, 
Embellishing from fancy more. 


ND THE ROD 


Next time when little John deserved 
A heavy punishment, 
The father, to the usual place, 
To find his weapon went. 
And, as “twas missing, he was fain 
To use instead his walking cane. 


AND HIS SHEEP. 
The sheep he held was mnte— 
The angry peasant cried, 
« Ungrateful! no acknowledgment.” 
When calmly it replied— 
«“ Well, God must pay men for their care :— 
From what is made the coats they wear?” 


IVE BIRD. 


« Peace !” said the elder bird, « be still ! 
Within this thou wert born ; 

But I have known the hallowed sweets 
Of freedom in life’s morn. 

Bright liberty once sunned my brow, 

I weep that I’m a prisoner now.” 


HEIST. 


But sickness came, and with its pangs 
Came loss of fortitude ; 

And he who measured heaven’s space, 
And farther’st planets viewed, 

Came, not alone a God to know, 


But all the fiends of heli, also. 





THE PHILOSOPHER’S STONE. 


BY S. J. BURR, NEW YORK. 


Count Kart Wituetm Anstizn was early celebrated for his superior talents, and won at 
college great credit for his profound scholarship, He was possessed of a large estate in the north 
of Germany, and his family was one of the most ancient and distinguished in the whole of Europe. 
Upon the death of his father, the young count chose a trusty old servant, in whose honesty he had 


full confidence, and to him he gave the charge of his whole property, determined to spend all his 


time at his books, 

Chemistry was his favorite study—astronomy his pastime and recreation. From the last he was 
gradually led into astrology, and living in a country famous for its mysterious legends, it is not re- 
markable that the mind of the young student, being eaily impressed with the horrid tales of the 
Hartz mountains, should cling to the supernatural influence of the stars with all the stubborn de- 
termination and fixedness of his countrymen. 

Astrology had a great influence upon his future life ; for, being fond of the marvellous, every lit- 
tle incident, good or ill, was attributed to the favorable or malign influence of particular stars, His 
closet was strewed with papers marked with curions hieroglyphics, and quires of horoscopes filled 
his trunks and covered his table. At last, however, the philosopher’s stone attracted his undivided 
attention, and he devoted the whole of his time to the discovery of this stupendous secret. The 
perpetual motion was of little consequence in his eye, when compared with the magnificent results 
to be obtained by the possession of the grand wish of the alchemist. 

It is to count Alstien that mankind are indebted for the discovery of many valuable earths, and a 
great variety of chemical preparations, before unknown to the scientific student. It was he first 
disclosed the properties of mummia, and recommended the compound afterwards so celebrated in 
the relief of rheumatic affections, It was he first gave the idea of the detonating powder, and ai- 
though the faculty have basely endeavored to rob him of the credit, the fact is sufficiently well esta- 
blished to brand for ever his villanous slanderers, You can scarcely mention a single chemical in- 
vention of the age in which he lived, but is in some way connected with the distinguished name otf 
count Karl Wilhelm Alstien. 

During the prevalence of an epidemic which carried thousands to the grave, he was induced to 
visit Paris and London, There he examined into the nature of the disease, and out of three hun- 
dred patients in the former, and over four hundred in the latter city, he lost but eleven, He neu- 
tralized the affects of the plague by new and powerful acids discovered by himself, 

After this, he retired to one of his castles upon the Niesse, and day and night he was in his study, 
poring over his books, casting horoscopes, and experimenting with his crucible. Eight years ot 
his life were passed in the utmost seclusion, and devoted to his favorite pursuit. 

At the end of this period, he had, as he supposed, nearly arrived at the conclusion of his labors. 
He was able to produce certain metallic appearances from peculiar earths, and al! that he now want- 
ed was a particular description of clay, With this he did not doubt but he could produce the phi- 
losopher’s stone, which would turn all things into gold. 

While in London, as we have already stated, a specimen of clay from America was shown him, 
which he doubted net was the very article he so much wanted, and he was induced now to make a 
voyage to this country, in consequence of a singular dream. 

He had fallen asleep beside his little furnace upon a bright moonlight night, and it seemed to him 
in his vision that a beautiful female form stood beside him, her feet wet with the dew of the moun- 
tains, which sparkled like water rattling upon yellow leaves in the fall, In her hand she bore a fresh 
wild flower that had been torn up by the roots, to which were attached particles of the very clay he 
was in pursuit of. As he gazed in rapture upon the lovely form, she gradually changed into the 
American eagle ; but still the flower was there, grasped in the talons of the proud bird. He snatch- 
ed at the object of his ardent desire—the eagle vanished from his sight, and he awoke. 

For many days this dream haunted him, and so great was the impression it made upon his mind 
that he resolved immediately to embark for the colonies of America. Having made arrange! 
ments by which he could obtain at intervals the revenues of his immense estates, he took ship and 
sailed for this port, where he arrived early in the spring. He remained in New York only long 
enough to make himself acquainted with the geological formation of different parts of the country, 
and then travelled to the west, to penetrate the wilderness in search of the long-sought earth. 

Count Alstien went to Pittsburgh, thence to St. Louis, and from thence among the Indians, where 
he travelled from tribe to tribe, constantly upon the look-out ; but it was not until the fall of the se- 
cend year, that he discovered the long desired article upon the banks of the Arkansas river, about 
four hundred miles from its mouth, and upon one of the immense prairies of that beautiful country. 
Although it was in the dusk of the evening when he found the clay, so great was his joy, and so 
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ardent his desire to perfect his wish, that he immediately took out his crucible, built a fire of dry 
grass, and commenced his refining operations. He threw a portion of the earth into the receptacle 
and it flashed and cracked for some miuutes. When the noise and light had subsided, he gathered 
more grass, and in his search for the driest blades, he found the carcase of a dead eagle. On turn- 
ing over the bird, he saw a flower grasped in its claws. It was the same flower and the same eagle 
which he had seen in his dream nearly three years before. 

He was now confident of success, and leaped for joy ; and he took the pretty weed from the bird 
and cast the roots of it into the crucible. He had no sooner done this than the bird was restored to 
life, and uttering a piercing shriek, flew directly to the heavens. 

The astonishment which this created caused count Alstien to pause a moment in his operations ; 
but he soon concluded that the bird could only have been stunned, and that in moving it he had re- 
stored it to consciousness. 

He replenished the fire, and, placing his watch on a stone beside him, pursued his burning with 
more assiduity than ever. As he emptied the contents of a small vial of the extract of mummia 
into the ciucible, the contents rose in bubbles to the top, and drops of bright yellow rolled about the 
mixture, 

When the hands of his watch pointed twelve, he again heard the flapping of the eagle’s wings, 
and looking toward the river, he beheld the waters rising in a pyramid from the céntre. At first he 
contemplated escape, but as the wavy mountain did not appear to break, but formed a solid mass, he 
gazed in wonder and admiration upon the singular phenomenon. 

He added to the mixture one drop of lizard’s blood, and a feather from the wing of the eagle, 
which he had unconsciously plucked while taking the flower from its claws. Instantly, the clouds 
became dark, and the moon was concealed. The only light that pierced the darkness of the night 
was thrown from the liquid mountain of the Arkansas river. The waters rushed in torrents down 
the steep sides of the pyramid, with a continual noise, like the loudest thunder, and a pure white 
cloud hung upon the top of the roaring pile, as if to curtain it from Alstien’s eager gaze. The 
mound did nut diminish in size, but drew its current up through the centre as fast as it fell over the 
sparkling sides, 

Presently, the cloud rose slowly from its resting place, and the count discovered an angelic form 
standing upon the very pinnacle of the river mountain. It was the same lovely figure that had 
blessed his vision in his own country; but as he viewed in wonder and amazement, he perceived 
that she wore delicate silver wings upon her heels, wrists, and shoulders, By her side, stood the 
bald eagle of America, and a large white owl. As the mixture in the crucible became hotter, first 
the owl flew towards the count, and uttered a shriek that rung for minutes over the flat prairie. The 


_ contents rose to the top, and the eagle, leaving the side of its mistress, rose in the air, made a broad 


circle in the heavens, and, sinking to the earth, tuok up its station near the owl. 

The centre of the mixture rose to a point, and, bursting open, threw out a golden flame that reach- 
ed far above the head of the experimenter, as he stood erect beside the crucible. At this moment, 
the spirit glided gently from its watery throne, and paused not until it reached the spot on which 
the count was fixed. In a sweet and heavenly tone it addressed him. 

«“ What would’st thou, daring mortal, with the spirit of the golden clay ?”’ 

Wonderful genii,” said the count, “ all my days have I labored to discover the means of turning 
all things into gold, and now I do beseech thee instruct me in the mysteries of alchemy.” 

« Dark and fearful is thy request,” returned the genii, “ but I have not the power to deny thee. 
Thou hast summoned me from my purple arbors beneath these quiet waters, where I have reigned 
in wealth and luxury thousands of years; but let me tell thee, foolish man, the secret is full of ter- 
ror and disappointment. The philosopher’s-stone has been in the possession of millions, but they 
have been unconscious of the treasure they held. Thou thyself hast had it many years, but knew 
not how to use it, Seest thou the ring that even now is in the crucible?” 

He looked, and perceived a smail gold ring at the very top of the mixture, 

“ Draw it from its resting place, and put it upon thy first finger. Fear not the fire; it will nod 
burn thee.” : 

The count hesitated but a moment, and then, snatching the bauble, he did as he was bid. No 
sooner had he touched it, than the mountain of water began to sink in the river, nor did it stop when 
it reached the level of the banks, but went down until it formed a hollow as deep as it had been 
high. The spirit drew a line around the spot where they were standing, and the earth rose up until 
it formed a boat. The genii sat down beside the count, and the eagle and the owl put their claws 
into the bow of the vessel, and flew with it to the bank of the Arkansas. ‘Thousands of beautiful 
spirits rose from the waters, singing most enchanting music, and as they hovered about their mis- 
tress and the count, the boat glided down the waters, The whole party sunk beneath the wave, and 
the stream assumed its usual appearance. 

When he saw his danger, count Alstien would have leaped from the barque upon the shore ; but 
an invisible power held him in his seat. The waters rushed over his head, and he expected to be 
overwhelined in an instant; but the same power which had prevented his escape, now protected 
him, and a cover was thrown over him which held the waves from touching his person, and he 
breathed as freely as he ever did upon the surface of the blooming earth, 
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With the rapidity of lightning they descended to the very centre of the world, and then rose as 
speedily for some seconds. The gurgling of the waters could no longer be heard, and the air was 
filled with the richest and most delicate perfumes, Presently they came to a magnificent garden, and 
myriads of golden lights flung their brilliant rays upon roads paved with ingots of precious metals, 
and forests of small trees bearing fruit resembling diamonds, and all kinds of valuable stones. 

The count now perceived that what he had imagined a boat, was changed to splendid azure car, 
and it was drawn not by the owl and the eagle, but by beautiful winged animals such as he had 
never seen before in all his travels. The speed, too, was reduced, and instead of dashing impetuously 
along, they moved slowly through the shining rows of ‘trees, so that he had time to admire the be- 
witching seene by which he was surrounded. He was delighted with the charming prospect before 
him, and beseeched the fair genii that she would stop the car whilst he gathered some of the fruit, 
but she reminded him that he was in search of the philosopher’s stone, and when he had received it, 
these fruit would leap from their branches into his lap. 

They now approached a gay temple, where all was life and joy. Through the decorated windows 
he could perceive light spirits dancing to harmonious music, performed by an invisible band, and 
delicate winged creatures were gathering on the vast portico to welcome the genii who sat beside 
him. As the car halted in front of the temple the crowd on the piazza surrounded their queen and 
her guest, and sung this song:— 


Welcome to the earth again, 
Sweet Artina, welcome home. 

Send the shout through every plain— 
Our queen, our queen! Artina’s come. 


The golden ringlets quickly bring, 

The purest perfumes o’er her fling, 

Songs she ever loved we'll sing, 
Sweet Artina, welcome home. 


Kindest maid of heavenly birth, 
Sweetest mistress, welcome home, 
Sovereign still of all the earth, 
From thy throne no longer roam. 
The golden ringlets quickly bring, 
The purest perfumes o'er her fling, 
Songs she ever loved we'll sing, 
Loved Artina, welcome home. 


Whilst they were singing, Artina took the count by the hand, and led him into the temple. She 
seated him upon her throne, and, taking a place beside him, waved her hand, when all the spirits 
joined in one grand chorus, and danced before their sovereign. 

As they moved lightly over the floor of pearl, suddenly a table rose before the throne, covered with 
all kinds of delicious fiuit, and the queen motioned to the count to eat. He reached to one of the 
dishes, but his hand could not clutch the article he wished. The lights grew dim, and a horrid 
yelling was heard without. The walls of the temple shook like the leaves of a slender tree in a storm, 
and the count began to fear that the edifice would soon come tumbling about their ears. The dancing 
fairies screamed with terror, and crowded together behind the golden pillars of the spacious hall. 
Laying her hand upon the count’s arm, Artina bade him take her seat, whilst she took possession of 
her throne. 

Suddenly a large trap-door in the floor of the temple flew open, and beasts with hideous forms and 
fiery eyes rose from the earth beneath. ‘Their bodies resembled lions, and they had arms like men. 
In their right hands they bore various weapons, and in their left torches that shed a blue and death- 
like light upon the surrounding objects. Twelve of these horrid creatures formed a circle round the 
trap, and then rose a form still more fearful, with tongue of flame and wings of fire. As soon as this 
last had reached the floor, the trap closed, and he stood upon it. Artina addressed him :— 

« Why are my peaceful and happy domains disturbed by the presence of thy disgusting slave?” 

« Artina,” replied the beast, “I am the keeper of the golden mines, and mortal cannot approach 
the sacred deposits until I consent. Why is thy guest,here ?” 

“ Fearful spirit,” said Artina, “ he has the signet which thou dar’st not disobey, and if he use it 
rightly hereafter, though freed from thy presence, thou shalt deal out to him the most precious of 
thy treasures.” 

« Sorceress, thou liest !” exclaimed the monster, “ and thy temple shall perish, and thy gold and 
jewels shall be stored in the sacred mountains !”’ 

So saying, he was about to seize Artina, when the count caught him by the throat with his left 
hand. The queen whispered « thy right, thy right hand !” 
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The count raised his 1ight hand, but the moment the magic ring touched the beast, he fell prostrate 
before the throne of Artina, and exclaimed, “I am thy slave, what wouldst thou ?” 

“ Depart, for ever, from this temple, exclaimed Alstien, “and be thou the slave of Artina.” 

« Down, monster, with thy myrmidons,” cried Artina, “ and before the day is past fill my grotto 
with the choicest fruits of earth. Heap it with precious gems, and spread a couch of softest down 
of earth for my guest, thy master.” 

As she concluded, the trap again opened, and the griffin and his followers sunk into the earth be- 
neath. As soon as they had disappeared, Artina thus addressed the count, * Now thou has done 
more for me than all the attentive spirits | have about me. Untutored thou didst speak the charm 
that broke the spell by which I have been held in bondage to the griffin, I shall be no longer troubled 
with his presence.” 

The remainder of the day was spent in feasting, dancing and music; and as the night came on, 
Artina lead the count to the grotto. The griffin had fulfilled his orders; the elegant retreat was filled 
with precious ores, and a luxurious couch was spread in the centre, surrounded by pillars of gold, 
diamonds, and pearl. Here Artina, perceiving that the count grew drowsy, told him she would now 
instruct him relative to the philosopher’s stone. He listened attentively while she spoke thus :— 

“The ring I have given thee contains the object of thy search. The eagle which visited thy study 
left a feather upon the table, which got mingled with thy papers, and deposited in one of the drawers. 
When thou returnest to thy home, rub the ring with that feather, and the secret will be thine. Had’st 
thou not freed me from the presence of the griflin I should not have suffered thee to depart; but the 
great service thou hast rendered me has caused me to favor thee. Sleep, and thou shalt soon be re- 
stored to thy home.” 

She left the grotto, but her spirits hovered around it, and sung until the count fell into a profound 
slumber. 

The sun was high in the east when count Alstien awoke. He looked for the pillars of gold, 
diamonds, and pearl, but they had vanished. The grotto was gone. and he was sleeping upon the 
ground by the banks of the Arkansas, on the same spot where he had seen the genii. ‘The crucible 
was there, but the fire had gone out, and the clay was dry in the earthen vessel. 

“Can it have been a dream!” exclaimed he, in anguish, “and are all my hopes to be thus blasted 
ina moment. Are all my years of toil and labor to produce nothing.” 

He felt something strange upon his hand. It was the magic ring. «No, Artina,” he cried, “thou 
hast not deceived me. ‘The secret I have, and I will hasten home to do thy mysterious bidding.” 

Gathering some of the clay, and packing up his vials and the crucible, he began to retrace his 
steps. He returned to New York, and sailed in the first vessel for Bremen, whence he made his 
way as soon as possible to his castle on the Niesse, where he found all his papers just as he had left 
them years before. Nothing had been disturbed—the old steward had taken ¢xcellent care of the 
property entrusted to his supervision, and the estate was in a flourishing condition. He hastened to 
his study. ‘The moon threw her calm light through the window that opened toward the mountains, 
just as she did when the spirit and the eagle first visited his chamber. With eager hands he unlock- 
ed the drawer of his secretary, and the first article his eyes fell upon was the sacred feather. He 
snatched it impatiently from its resting place and rubbed it upon the ring. He could perceive no 
change. He forced the quill part around the inside, and unconsciously touched a secret spring. The 
ring fell in two parts, and he discovered engraven upon it these words— 

“Indastry is the Philosopher's Stone. By it wealth s!all be thine.” 

He threw it down in anger, but his anger did not last long, for he soon picked it up and replaced 
it upon his finger, vowed that he would profit by the lesson which had cost him so mach anxiety— 
so much labor and so many sleepless nights. He lived for many years after, devoting his whole time 
to scientific pursuits, but never again did he resort to idle mixtures to turn clay to gold. He died one 
of the wealthiest noblemen of the country, and left many excellent works which have been the con- 
stant study of chemists since his death. 


—_——a-——_—_ 


BEAUTY’S DECAY. 


BY THOMAS CaREW, 1620. 


He that loves a rosy cheek, But a smooth and steadfast mind, 
Or a coral lip admires, Order’d thoughts and calm desires, 
Or from star-like eyes doth seek Heart with equal love combin’d, 
Fuel to maintain his fire ; Kindle never-dying fires. 
As old time makes these decay, Where these are not, I despise 
So his flame must waste away. Lovely cheeks, or lips, or eyes! 





COLUMBUS. 


A HISTORICAL POEM. 


BY FREDERICK WEST, ESQ., NEW YORK, 





CANTO THIRD. 


THE 


As when some weary traveller nears the home 


VOYAGE. 


I only feared their fears might mar 


To which his heart has drawn him, feels his frame, | The glorious light of hope’s bright star, 


Before deliberate, nerved with new life ; 

- So did Columbus, in his narrative, 

The end of his probation being nigh, 
Recount his voyage and its consequence. 


“O! faith, thou art all mighty here, 
And miracles within thy sphere 

May be performed. The scripture saith 
Mountains may be removed by faith ; 
By faith for seventeen tedious years 

I combated, with doubts and fears, 

And triumphed—perseverance stood 

A rock in faith. It mattered not 

That disappointments were my lot, 
Many and strong. Faith through the night 
Waited the morning’s dawning light; 
Faith did at last the mountain move, 
Of prejudice against me strove. 


The squadron sailed, and Palos’ shore* 
Receded. The bright waters bore 

Me on their bosom, their own child, 
Then had my heart with transport wild,t 
Exulted, but I feared my crew 

No faith like mine, their spirits knew, 
To man their hearts. The bitter tears 
Of fond affection fed their fears 

When we embarked. They left the shore 
As those who part to meet no more; 
And more than half believed the sea 
Destined their sepulchre to be, 


“T blame them not. If pitchy night 
Darken’d Spain's sages’ mental sight— 
If prelates deemed impassable— 

If not a passage straight to hell— 
These unknown seas—in ignorance 
Grim terror could be no offence ; 


And sank this fear of their control 
An incubus upon my soul, 

So passed the day—upon its close 
The virgin’s vesper hymn arose. 


+“ There is a sweet benignity 
In prayer and praise, most dear to me ; 
How sweet in life, where rank decay 
Moulders us gradual away, 
Where disappointments constantly 
Tear from the heart its dearest joy. 
Where death in sudden awful form : 
Sword, fire, plague, thunderbolt, and storm, 
Snatches us in a moment hence, 
Showing our strength, its impotence. 
| How sweet to look where power and might 
| Supreme in gloriousness and light 
For ever reign, and in fond prayer 
Humbly command the spirit there. 
The ills of life which seemed to rise 
Towering above us to the skies 
In this, our more expanded sight, 
Have but the mole-hills pigmy height. 








“On the third day a Caravel 

| Splintered its rudder. It was well 

| That the Canary Isles were nigh, 

| We put in for ther presently. 

| The circumstance upon me weighed, 
| I feared that I had been betrayed ; 

| The bark disabled purposely : 

| It was impressed unwillingly 

Into the service. I perceived 

| The spirit that might mar me. Grieved 
| 'T’ encounter such impediment, 

| I roused myself to circumvent 

Each obstacle, I now foresaw, 

Would round my fated voyage draw ; 


* The squadron consisted of three small vessels: the Santa Maria, on board of which Columbus 
hoisted his flag—the Pinta, commanded by Martin Alonzo Pinzon, accompanied by his brother, 
Francisco Martin, as pilot—the third, the Nina, commanded by Vincento Yanez Pinzon. These 
vessels comained one hundred and twenty persons in all. Columbus set sail on Friday, the third of 
August, 1492. 

+ The exultation of Columbus at finding himself, after so many years of baffled hope, at length 
fairly launched on his grand enterprise, was checked by his want of confidence in the resolution and 
perseverance of his crews. It may be as well to state here that the incidents narrated in the voyage 
are all historical facts, and that the reader whe wishes for more full information upon the subject, 
cannot do better than to possess himself of that great national work, Irving's Columbus. 
























Finding no other vessel, we 
Repaired the bark and put to sea. 


« We passed the peak of Tenerifie— 

The superstitious crew’s beliet, 

Seeing it spout forth smoke, and fire, 

Was, that it warned them to retire, 

Nor dare the pathless waters. Fear 

Hung on each circumstance, to scare 

Their souls, Ev’n with the cause explained 
Terror within their hearts remained. 


«Tgnorance is a hag of night ; 
Knowledge, a spirit robed in light ; 
Ignorance makes a man a slave, 
Knowledge—bold, free, erect, and brave : 
Happy that land through whose confine 
Knowledge in strength and might shall shine, 
Even as the sun—chasing away 

The mists of ignorance—the sway 

Of evil passions. There shall man 
Then in his maker’s image—sean 

His maker’s works, ‘Then shall he feel 
The strength doth liberty reveal. 

Tyrants and bigots may unite 

To keep the world in slavish night, 

Let but the light of knowledge cast 

On earth its rays, their power is past. 
Knowledge is strength—knowledge is power, 
Power for the million. In that hour 
Men learn the riddle they shall be 

From the strong arm of masters free— 
Defy the tyranny of sod, 

And own no sovereign lord but God. 


“Danger encompassed me—my crew 
Were quailing, stout in heart were few. 
King John, upon my watery track, 

To capture me, and bring me back, 
Had sent three Caravels, and they 

At Ferro’s Isle were under weigh. 

All things seemed inauspicious, Yet 
WasI confident. All sail I set, 

But the wind calmed for three long days ; 
At length fiom these adverse delays 

I was relieved. The stiffning wind 
Bellied the canvas—now behind 

Stood Ferro, the extremest land, 
Which, to our mariners, did stand 

The teeming earth’s far centinel, 
Beyond whose ken no life could dwell, 
Back, in the distance, that same day 

It faded from our sight away. 


«“ When the last trace of Jand was gone, 
And the salt desert they looked on, 

And nothing met the anxious eye, 
Could claim the heart's affinity, 

No trace of life on every side, 

The boundless waters swelling wile. 
The crews despaired—their courage fled, 
They looked upon themselves as dead, 
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Cut off from man and life—the wave, 
Their dark, cold, lonely, dismal grave : 
Behind them was their sunny Spain, 

Before them the mysterious main 

Peopled with terrois. The strong ties 

Of home—hearth—kindred—filled their eyes 
To overflowing. Hope effaced, 

On the men’s visages I traced— 

The living stream, the iron cheek 

From the pent lids at length did seek, 

And wetted, though for many a year 

Till now, unconscious of a tear. 

Danger in flesh they still had braved, 

Nor quivered, but their minds enslaved, 

Saw phantoms they could not control, 
Which held in awe each trembling soul. 

I stil! consoled them with such cheer 

As from man’s heart may banish fear, 
Painted the glories of the land 

Upon whose shore our prows should strand, 
The wealth that each would share, then bade 
Their spirits be no more dismayed. 


“ T had given orders to each bark, 

That sailed in company, to mark, 

Should accident divide us, when 

Seven hundred leagues were passed, and then 
They should lie to from dead midnight 
Till morning’s dawn; for land in sight 
About that distance must appear. 

For mine own part the craven fear 

Of mine own crew induced a cheat, 
(The time’s sad exigence to meet,) 

[ put upon them. Every day, 

From the ship’s log I took away, 

Some leagues achieved. A true record 

I still kept privately on board. 

I felt my project on a hair 

Might split, and that my utmost care 
Must sleepless watch, lest the bright goal 
Should be cebarred my anxious soul, 


“ T watched for hours incessantly ; 
Sleep, the rest needed, seemed to me 
Almost superflauous—I’ve read 

Of Hindoo votaries, who've led 

A life of torture, that has mocked 

Nature’s strong laws, our reason shocked 
In its belief—* of those whose eye 

Has braved the sun’s intensity, 

Nor blighted—of long vigils kept, 

That seem beyond endurance—slept, 

Has my unbelief. The mind, 

In its intensity confined 

To some fixed object, for a time 

Does triumph over nature. Mine 

Has triumphed! In the lengthened night, 
When terror has forgot its fright, 

And the tired mariner, in mind, 

Has wandered to the fiends behind 
Sorrowing he’s left, and the dark seas 
Have vanislied for the orange trees 


* We read of this species of religions self torture among the Hindoos, and our own talented coun- 
tryman, Cutlin, bears testimony :o similar tortures endured by the Mandans and other Indian tribes. 
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Midst which, a boy, he wandered—when 
In spirit he is there again, 

And their sweet breath his fancy steeps 
In joyous pleasure, as he sleeps— 
When on the deck the watch alone 
Hath kept his vigils with my own ; 
Still have I stood and in the skies 
Fancied some star my enterprise 
Might shine upon with holy light, 

To guard it through the sleepy night. 
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They were dismayed; they deemed the laws 
Of nature changing from some cause 
Unknown; as if the influence 

Of a New World, the incompetence 

Of the old science made appear : 

But their most terror-stricken fear, 

Was that the compass’ virtues lost, 
Without its guide they would be toss’d 
At mercy of the winds and waves 

Till in the deep they found their graves. 
I told them then, and since believe 








« The stars! the glorious stars! heaven’s book, | That the true steel does never leave 


I ne’er could on its bright page look, 
Nor feel my soul exalted. They, 

As bright ministers, have seemed to say, 
Peeping from heaven's blue vault, « behold 
He in his own right hand doth hold 
Our glories, and he bids us shine 

Upon this troubled world of thine ; 

He who to darkness thus gives light, 

Is with thee, in the silent night, 

And he can guide through perils drear ; 
Confide in the supreme, nor feat.’ 


«“ Ye midnight monitors! Ye bright 
Beatitudes! Ye clothed in light! 
Incomprehensidle! Sublime! 
Voicelessly eloquent! ’Tis thine, 
From the desires with which is fraught 
Our earthly heart, to lift the thought, 
And to the other of thy sway, 

To lift the spirit from the clay 

That hems it in, and bid it ream 

In fancy to the far off home 

Beyond thy lustre. My rapt soul, 
Lifted by thine divine control, 

Has all forgotten, for a space, 

Its transient fleshy resting place, 

And panted for the glorious sphere 
From which it deems ‘tis banished liere ; 
The happy home—the bright abode 

Of spirits blessed—enshrined with God. 


« Three days from Ferro, floated past 
The ruins of a stately mast ; . 
With their own terrors deep imbued, 
Sadly the wreck the sailors viewed, 

Tt was the dark destroyer’s spoil, 

In their own planks might shortly coil. 


« Two hundred leagues from Ferro’s isle,” 
Five days fiom land, watching the while, 

I noted a phenomenon 

Not marked before. As we sailed on 

The needle varied. Day, by day, 

As we advanced, some points away 

From the north star it veered. I knew 

If ’twas proclaimed, the timid crew 

Would stand appalled. But, vain disguise, 
It met the pilots’ searching eyes, 





the last extremity of land of the old world. 
days. 


| The point unknown, invisible, 

| To which it holds, But that right well 
|’T'was known, the north star had its change 
' And revolution, and did range 

| In circle round the pole each day, 

| They were content—their fears gave way. 


| On the sixth day, two land birds flew 
About the ship, and cheered the crew 
With happy omen. The next night 
A falling meteor, bathed in light, 
Renewed their terrors. It might be 
That in this unknown, dreaded sea, 
The fragments of each by-gone world 
| Consumed by heaven in wrath, were hurled ; 
| And, therefore, yet had no one durst 
Trespass upon a spot accursed, 
There was no wild or strange conceit 
Theii terrors did not jump to meet. 


' 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| “ The favoring winds for some days blew 
| From east to west. Our vessel flew, 
| With all its wings expanded, on ; 
| Thus of our voyage leagues we won. 
| If any thing the hearts could cheer 
| Of men were paralysed with fear, 
| This was the time. The atmosphere 
| Was in its sunny glories clear, 
| The air was fresh’ning, yet not coo! ; 
| The mornings brightly beautiful, 
As Andalusian spring time—all 
|; Was wanting to complete the thrall 
} Was the sweet song of nightingale, 
In that bright land floats on the gale : 
At eventide, to mind was brought, 
The miracle the ‘Saviour wrought, 
The sea in ruby tints did shine, 
And seemed the waters turned to wine. 


« As we advanced, the waters bore 
Patches of weeds, such as of yore, 

As Aristotle writes, did fright 

The ancient mariners. Our sight 
They blessed, for many recently 
Washed from the land appeared to be. 
The men exulted—every eye 





For wished-for land strained anxiously ; 


+ That is not five days from Palos, but from Ferro. The dates are henceforth taken from Ferro, 
The vessels at this time had been from Palos forty-one 
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The clouds, upon the horizon hung 

To north, looked land, and every tongue 
Urged me to steer there, but I knew 
These were illusions, such as few 

But those well skilled might not believe, 
But those well skilled could not deceive ; 
A fairy land, by fancy made, 
Approached, as airy dreams would fade 
A fond delusive witchery— 

The ignis fatuus of the sea. 


« Again the waters clear expanse 

Met the inquiring sailor’s glance : 

No sight of land, and day by day 

Large tracts of ocean passed away 

Far in their wake. As on they sailed 
O’er the vast blank, their spirits quailed. 
Already they had voyaged o’er 

Seas that had ne’er been trod before, 
And on—on—on—appeared to be 

The waters of a houndiess sea. 


“ A new fear rose, and instant spread 

In the men’s hearts an added dread ; 

The favoring wind which still had blown 
From east to west, the only one 

Might be, that o’er these waters swept! 
In the men’s cheeks the horror crept 

Of such a thought, which to their Spain 
Barred their return. I strove again 

To cheat their fears with reason’s breath, 
From this more dread than daily death. 
On the twelfth day, the swift wind veered, 
And though adverse, the sailors cheered. 


« At this time singing birds, are found 
In groves and orchards, flew around 
The ship. They came with morning’s light, 
And flew away again at night. 

Their notes bade hope dawn yet again 
In the cowed bosoms of the men ; 

Who hailed the song as harbinger 

Of land, they deemed must now be near. 
I hailed the song as voice from heaven, 
To cheer their fainting spirits given, 
And never yet was minstrelsy 

So dear to them—so dear to me. 


«“ The thirteenth day a dead calm fell— 

The waters owned no billowy swell ; 

And though light winds from south-west blew, 
They ruffled not the sea, which grew 

Calm as a lake. but covered o’er, 

Far as the eyesight could explore, 

With thick’ning weeds. The craven men 
With fear were paralysed again ; 

Some deemed the weeds would cling around 
The vessel, until it was bound 

In lasting fetters, even as those 

Within the frozen ocean close 

Round the devoted bark, and lie 

Till the doomed inmates starve and die : 
Others conceived the horrid fear 

That shoals and sunken rocks were near, 


| On which the ship would strike and stay 
| Until it rotted to decay, 

| Piecemeal, within a wilderness 

Of waters, mocking their distress. 

| They hoped not aid from human hand, 

| Nor to escape to foreign land. 

In every point they viewed the case, 

, Death grimly stared them in the face. 

| Death swift or slow—death, horrible 
Death—death incontrovertible ; 


‘ I sounded with the !ead, but found 


No bottom, still their fears had bound 

| Them in such rank disease of mind, 

| Despair was ever there enshrined. 

| The constant calms, they said, would keep 
Them ever on the shorcless deep. 

Their murmurs rose. Their rage bespoke 
The gathering storm, which had it broke 
Had fallen on my head. At last, 

The seventeenth day, the sea upcast 

In heavy swell, again dispelled 

The fear, till then their reason quelled. 





“ A holy calm fell on my soul, 

Which hence mocked even doubt’s control ; 

No natural cause—no storm, no wind, 

| Heaved up the waters, calm, contined— 

| It was His voice which worked the spell 

Performed the Red Sea’s miracle : 

| Even as to Moses, so to me 

| In this my sad extremity, 

| Heaven in its might appeared. I felt 
His presence, and my spirit knelt 

| In grateful trust. As low I bent 

| I felt myself His instrument, 


|“ Oh, the bless’ power, to look beyond 

| The present hour! With rapiure fond 

| Feil strength in weakness by the aid 

| Will in our need not be delayed: 

| Dangers may threaten—storms may rise, 

| Darkness may steal upon our eyes, 

| Terrors surround us, and grim death 

| Seem as enamoured of our breath, 

| Still we are calm. These do but seem 
And fade like horrors of a dream. 

| Need had I of this faith—my crew 

| Ere this, still more impatient grew, 

My hope failed to convince them. They 

Were plunged in yet a new dismay, 

Should the provisions fail? Each eye 

Told that the thought worked fearfully. 


«One night, when they supposed I slept, 
The crew a solemn council kept; 

My thoughts were picturing the fame 

Of earned success, when mine own name 
Oft uttered from the future, brought 

At once my anxious wandering thought. 
«A scheming desperado,’ cried 

The speaker, ‘ and we're all allied 

To one who, having naught to lose, 

And all to gain, cannot but choose 
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To urge us on. He values not 

His life in this assay one jot 

That he has staked on the bate chance, 
Success his interests may advance. 

If his own life were all, *twere well ; 

His folly then might ring his knell, 

And his ambition meet that death 
Which desperate deeds encompasseth, 
Bat ’tis not all. In the same mould 
Our lives are cast, if still we hold 

On to his will. The moaning wave 
That sings his requiem is our grave ; 
And we obeying madness’ breath, 

Are authors of our every death, 

Shall we press onward then, or force 
This madman from his insane course ? 
You deo not feat his voice in Spain ? 
Tis impotent as on the main 

*Tis mighty. He has neither friends 
Nor interest to make amends 

For foreign birth. No Genoese 
Against Spain’s sons may war when these 
Have done what ne'er was done before ; 
And leagues and leagues have travelled o’er 
Seas where no flag has fluttered. Spain 
- Will welcome us to land again, 

(Our darling land,) our wisdom own | 
Which life from recklessness hath won: 
And there are those of high estate 
Whose hearts would be with joy elate 
To find the visionary’s scheme 

Unto the world proclaimed the dream 
Itis. Then let us now compel 

A course for home, beloved so well, 

And all obedience firmly spurn 

To our own land bars our return.’ 








<¢*¢ We will! we will!’ they cried. One said, 
‘ His blood let be on his own head 

If he refuse. Let the dark sea 

The visionary’s cradle be, 

And let him find upon its bed 

The grave in quest of which he’s led 

So many gallant hearts to death, 

Perhaps, with his accursed breath. 

We can give out that, too intent 

Reading the stars, a ship’s lurch sent 
Him in the billows from aid’s reach, 

And who our statement should impeach?’ 
This black and bloody plan proposed, 
Was by no single voice opposed. 


“I turned away—my pallet press’d, 
And sank into as sweet a rest 

As love itself may fondly own 

When dreaming of a passion won. 

For ere upon my couch I laid, 

My heart in fond assurance said :— 

« Thou who dost mark a sparrow’s death, 
Didst give and canst redeem my breath ; 
No power of man can circumvent 

Thy own inscrutable intent : 

No earthly threat my soul can shake, 
My life is thine, not theirs to take.’ 
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“ There came with the miraculous swell 
Favoring winds—I knew full well 

That if my theory was. true, 

Land shortly must appear in view. 
Martin Alonzo Pinzon, too, 

Thought, with myself, that our course drew 
Nigh to Cipango. As I pored 

Upon my chart, our site explored, 

A joyous shout the Pinta sent, 

The stilly silence fiercely rent— 
‘Land! land!’ Martin Alonzo cried, 
‘Land! land!’ was echoed far and wide. 
"T'was land appeared, and every eye 
Hailed the blessed vision rapturously ; 
Joy sat where joy for many a day 

Had been a stranger. Hope’s glad ray 
Beamed on each dusky countenance, 
And banished gloom with such bright glance 
As sumbeams on the cold dark earth 
With golden lustre call to birth. 

Upon my knees I fell, and poured 

My grateful thanks to the adored ; 
Gloria in excelsis rose 
From Pinzon’s bark, and at the close 
My own glad crew the heavenly strain 
Poured forth in rapture yet again. 


“ The seamen, maddened with delight, 

Clomb the mast-head, and thence the sight 

Confirmed. All now was ecstasy : 

They laughed, embraced, and wept to see 

Land which they’d longed, hoped, prayed for, 
bless 

Them in the depth of their distress. 

Each eye strained tow’rds it, ’till night’s shroud 

Gathered it in its sable cloud; 

The morning dawned, our rapture fled, 

The land—a mist—in vapour sped. 


“ From this time signs of land upheld 
The hearts had else with terror quelled ; 
But hope on hope was prostrate cast, 
Till signs infallable at last 

Were deemed de!usions—mockery ali— 
As if enchantment worked this thrall 
Which placed the nectar to the lip 
Forbidding it the juice to sip— 

And bade the thought Elysium mark, 
To paint a hell more stern and dark. 


“ And now the whispering discontent, 

Like muttering thunder, found full vent, 
And burst with fury on my head, 

‘No more they’d tempt their fate,’ they said, 
‘In travelling on a shoreless sea, 

The waters of eternity.’ 

Fiercely they bade me, one and all, 

Find swift deliverance from this thrall, 

And leave a vain delusive track 

Ere "twas too late, and bear them back. 


“T strove by gentle words, by prayers, 
Promise of wealth that should be theirs, 
With nine-tenths of their voyage won 
Not to abandon, ere “twas done, 
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This glorious venture, I went o’er 

All they’d endured since their home-shore 
Faded behind them; and I asked 

Was it in vain that they had tasked 
Endurance thus? and answered No / 
A bright reward its rays would throw 
Around their brows, and such bright fame 
Should gild the lustre of each name 

Of us adventurers, that no light 

More glorious should grace men’s sight: 
But if with wild insanity 

They turned from the discovery, 

Now just consummate, all the past, 
Courage, endurance, would be cast 

Into oblivion, while the ray 

Of our attempt should light the way 
For other hearts, less bound by fear, 
And all the glory men hold dear, 
Precious, and lasting, they would tear 
From ours, on their own brows to wear. 
It was in vain, the clamorous crew 
More maddened and impatient grew. 


“T urged no more—I prayed no more, 
But by the duty which each bore 

His Sovereign’s will, I did comand 

In their obedience each should stand, 

Nor mock Spain’s will. And more that I 
Commissioned for discovery 

Of India’s coast, would not turn back 
With craven fear on homeward track, 
Let come what might of their intent 

To mutiny and circumvent 

The cause, ’till by God’s will I’d found 
The shores for which our barks were bound. 


“ They drew apart, and whispered low ; 
i stood alone, and eyed them so 

And feared them not. Though from each eye | 
Of this now open mutiny 
Glared murderous thoughts, which did but wait | 
To grow familiar—my estate 

With all my golden hopes to cast 

For ever in the silent past. 

*T was strange, I hardly cared to live, 

i felt that man awhile might give 

Th’ ambitious schemer’s sounded name 
To cold contempt, or deeper shame ; 
But well I knew posterity, 

From the black piteh in which might lie 
My memory, would wash it white, 

And bathe it in truth’s chrystal light. 





“ The following day such signs ‘of land 
Appeared as all could understand ; 

A branch, whereon fresh berries grew, 

A reed, a smal! board, came in view, 
And, above all, a staff carved by 

Some unknown means, most curiously, 
Banished all gloom. The mutineers 
Sent to the winds their long nursed fears, 


“ Again, as usual, at day’s close 


And all God's goodness brought to view ; 
How he had brought them o’er a sea 
Where no rude wind coursed furiously, 
But gentle favoring breezes blew 

That to the destined land still drew 
Their barks, and when their fears arose 
Did in his might such signs disclose 

As cheered them on. I bade them trust 
From this the eternal and all just. 


“T bade each vessel now lie by 

From midnight, till the eastern sky 

Was tinged with morning’s dawn, Its light 
I deemed would bring us land in sight. 

I bade a good look-out be kept— 

"Twas needed not, none that night slept. 


“ Evening closed in. Once more with night 
The mask that dressed my face in light 
Dropped fiom it. The anxiety 

That racked my soul shone in my eye. 

I knew the morning light must bring 
Ruin or fame upon its wing ; 

And though I felt I'd rather die 

Than yield to terror slavishly, 

Yet still the fervent hope was mine 

To live to see the great design 

Had been my study day and night 
Accomplished to the world’s broad sight. 


“ Night! how I loved thee! Thou to me 
Companion wert when none but thee 
Owned fellowship. I never dressed 

My face in smiles, when ill at rest, 

To gaze on thee, but, as a child, 

Mirror’d each passion that beguiled 

The passing hour. Thou blessed night! 
Which giv’st the wretched brief respite, 
By me wert worshipped, for the balm 

I ever drank from thy sweet calm ; 
Which thou, as loving my devotion, 
Didst give to quiet each ersotion 

Of the vex’d heart, which firetful day 
With feverish force had called in play. 


“IT strained my eye over the vast 
Expanse of waters, There was cast 
No shadow on the far off sky ; 

My feverish fears could now belie 
Doubts, hopes, emotions, troop on troop 
Marshalled before me, as a loop 

Was opened in my brain—for these 
Wild and fantastic phantasies 

Had peopled it, since I had caught 
First dawning of the glorious thought. 
Bat still no land—all phantasy ! 

No sweet fond bright reality. 


“Suddenly, as to mock my sight, 
Dancing afar, a glimmering light 
Appeared—I gazed most anxiously, 
Fearing ii but a mockery 





Salve Regina to heaven rose. 
Then I addressed the sobered crew, 


The o’erwraught sense had raised. Yet still 
Jt danced before me palpable. 
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I closed my eye, yet almost feared 

To shut the light out that so cheered 
My soul. Again I raised my eye, 
No—it was there—no mockery— 

A faint clear glimmering light—the star 
Of Bethlem to my hopes, which far 
Pointed the haven. Ah, pigmy fire! 
No new found star could e’er inspire 
The wrapt astronomer of night 

With such wild, fervent, fond delight, 
As thy pale flickering beam—the sun 
Proclaimed my wondrous voyage done. 
“Tis circumstance which gives the glory 
To trifling things renowned in story : 
A glove a moment’s space hath staid 
Upon the fingers of a maid— 

A flower, has lingered on her breast— 


A leaf, her rosy lips have pressed, Again such God-like bliss to wear. : 
Is to the lover costlier, more Then was the immortality a 
Dearer, and nobler than the store Of ages manifest to me, i 
The miser doats on—so that light And each with honor swelled my name 


Was to my heart than sun more bright. 
Two gentlemen to where I stood* 

I called. The self same light they viewed, 
And deemed it torch in fisher’s boat, 

Upon the rippling waves afloat. 

In four hours more the Pinta’s gun 
Assurance gave that land was won, 

It was, and I had lived to see 

The truth of my fond theory. 


«Tt was a moment when my soul 
Seemed as *twould burst its bonds’ control, 


| And mount into the starry sky 
In bliss of too vast ecstacy 
For earthly bearing. Since that time 
Far spreading honors have been mine ; 
But not the joyous shout of Spain 
That welcomed me with such acclaim 
As mocked the pealing thunder’s voice— 
Not when a nation did rejoice— 
Nor sovereigns hailed me as if I 

dad lent their sceptre dignity 

.nd been their brother—no ; nor when 
Proud Salamanca’s learned men 

Who had despised my theory, 
Bowed low to my discovery— 
Not then has been my swelling oreast 
With such wild ecstasy possest 
As stirred it how. It could not bear 





"Till all the earth echoed my fame. 


“TI do but mock my feelings then 
Striving to give them breath. But when 
Expression can be given to thought 
Swiftly as in swift fancy wrought, 
When utterance can brightly cast 

The future, present, and the past, 

In words shall own as brief a space 

As come the emotions they would trace, 
Then could the feelings lie expressed 
Which now lie buried in my breast.” 





* These where Pedro Gutierrez, gentleman of the king’s bed-chamber, and Rodrigo Sanchez, of 


Segoria. 


END OF CANTO THIRD. 





THE WARFARE OF THE CLOUDS. 


BY A SOUTHRON, WILMINGTON, N. C,. 


A sicut of darkness—roars the moaning breeze, 
Like some fell demon, tortured to despair, 

Or storm-king wheeling through the lurid air, 

And sighing sadly with the groaning trees : 

Palled in dark vapor, is the glorious sky, 

And hid in gloom is every beaming star ; 

See the dim clouds, careering from afar, 

And floating o’er the azure fields on high, 

And fast, and tlfick, the pattering rain drops fall, 
And the loud tempest roars with wildest glee, 
Clouds, misty wanderers, wreathe an ebon pall, 
And storm, and darkness, hold their revelry 
Oh! night! thou hast thy stern and dreariest form 
When reigns supreme the daring spirit of the storm! 


v 








Byes 
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a 
CHAPYER Iv. 


{We left ou, travellers, on the fifth of September, apprehending a present attack from the Sioux. 
Exaggerated accounts of the ferocity of this tribe had inspired the party with an earnest wish to avoid 
them; but the tale told by the friendly Ponca made it evident that a collision must take place. The 
night voyages were therefore abandoned as impolitic, and it was resolved to put a bold face upon the 
matter, and try what could be effected by blustering. The remainder of the night of the fifth was 
spent in warlike demonstration. The large boat was cleared for action as well as possible, and the 
fiercest aspect assumed which the nature of the case would permit. Among other preparations for 
defence, the cannon was got out from below, and placed forward upon the cuddy deck, with a load 
of bullets, by way of cannister shot, Just before sunrise the adventurers started up the river in high 
bravado, aided by a heavy wind. That the enemy might perceive no semblance of fear or mistrust, 
the whole party joined the Canadians in an uproarious boat song at the top of their voices, making 
the woods reverberate, and the buffaloes stare. 

The Sioux, indeed, appear to have been Mr. Rodman’s bugbears par excellence, and he dwells 
upon them and their exploits with peculiar emphasis, The narrative embodies a detailed account of 
the tribe—an account which we can only follow in such portions as appear to possess novelty, or 
other important interest. Sioux is the French term for the Indians in question—the English have 
corrupted it into Sues. Their primitive name is said to be Darcotas. Their original seats were on 
the Mississippi, but they had gradually extended their dominions, and, at the date of the Journal, 
occupied almost the whole of that vast territory circumscribed by the Mississippi, the Saskatchawine, 
the Missouri, and the Red River of Lake Winnipeg. They were sub-divided into numerous clans. 
The Darcotas proper were the Winowacants, called the Gens du Lac by the French—consisting of 
about five hundred warriors, and living on both sides of the Mississippi, in the vicinity of the Falls 
of St. Anthony. Neighbors of the Winowacants, and residing north of them on the river St. Peters’, 
were the Wappatomies, about two hundred men. Still farther up the St. Peters’ lived a band of one 
hundred, called the Wappytooties, among themselves, and by the French the Gens des Feuilles. 
Higher up the river yet, and near its source, resided the Sissytoonies, in number two hundred or 
thereabouts. On the Missouri dwelt the Yanktons and the Tetons. Of the first tribe there were 
two branches, the northern and southern, of which the forme: led an Arab life in the plains at the 
sources of the Red, Sioux, and Jacques rivers, being in number about five hundred. The southern 
branch kept possession of the tract lying between the river Des Moines on the one hand, and the 
rivers Jacques and Sioux on the other. But the Sioux most renowed for deeds of violence are the 
Tetons; and of these there were four tribes—the Saonies, the Minnakenozzies, the Okydandies, and 
the Bois-Brulés. These last, a body of whom were now lying in wait to intercept the voyagers, 
were the most savage and formidable of the whole race, numbering about two hundred men, and re- 
siding on both sides of the Missouri near the rivers called by Captains Lewis and Clarke, The 
White and Teton. Just below the Chayenne river were the Okydandies, one hundred and fifty, 
The Minnackennozzies—two hundred and fifty—occupied a tract between the Chayenne and the 
Watarhoo; and the Saonies, the largest of the Teton bands, counting as many as three hundred 
warriors, were found in the vicinity of the Warreconne. 

Besides these four divisions—the regular Sioux—there were five tribes of seceders called Assini- 
boins; the Menatope Assiniboins, two hundred, on Mouse river, between the Assiniboin and the 
Missouri; the Gens de Feuilles Assinivoins, two hundred and fifty, occupying both sides of White 
river ; the Big Devils, four hundred and fifty, wandering about the heads of Poreupine and Milk 
rivers ; with two other bands whose names.are not mentioned, but who roved on the Saskatcawine 
and numbered together, about seven hundred men, These seceders were often at war with the paren 
or original Sioux. ; 

In person, the Sioux generally are an ugly ill-made race, their limbs being much too small for the 
trunk, according to our ideas of the human form—their cheek bones are high, and their eyes protrud- 
ing and dull. The heads of the men are shaved, with the exception of a small spot on the crown, 
whence a long tuft is permitted to full in plaits upon the shoulders; this tuft is an object of scrapu- 
lous care, but is now and then cut off, upon an occasion of grief or solemnity. A full dressed Sioux 
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chief presents a striking appearance. The whole surface of the body is painted with grease andj 
coal. A shirt of skins is worn as far down as the waist, while round the middle is a girdle of the 
same material, and sometimes of cloth, about an inch in width ; this supports a piece of blanket o: 
fur passing between the thighs. Over the shoulders is a white-dressed buffalo mantle, the hair o/ 
which is worn next the skin in fair weather, but turned outwards in wet. This robe is large enoug): 
to envelope the whole body, and is frequently ornamented with porcupine quills (which make a rat- 
tling noise as the warrior moves) as well as with a great variety of rudely painted figures, emblema- 
tical of the wearer’s military character, Fastened to the top of the head is worn a hawk’s feather, 
adorned with porcupine quills. Leggings of dressed antelope skin serve the purpose of pantaloons, 
and have seams at the sides, about two inches wide, and bespotted here and there with small tufts 
of human hair, the trophies of some scalping excursion. The moccasins are of elk or buffalo skin, 
the hair worn inwards; on great occasions the chief is seen with the skin of a polecat dangling at 
the heel of each boot. The Sioux are indeed partial to this noisome animal ; whose fur is in hig! 
favor for tobacco-pouches and other appendages. 

The dress of « chieftain’s squaw is also remarkable. Her hair is suffered to grow long, is parte: 
across the forehead, and hangs ioosely behind, or is collected into a kind of net. Her moccasins do 
not differ from her husband’s; bat her leggings extend upwards only as far as the knee, where they 
are met by an awkward shirt of elk-skin depending to the ancles, and supported above by a string 
going over the shoulders. This shirt is usually confined to the waist by a girdle, and over all is 
thrown a buffalo mantle like that of the men. The tents of the Teton Sioux are described as of neat 
construction, being formed of white-dressed buffalo hide, well secured and supported by poles. 

The region infested by the tribe in question extends along the banks of the Missouri for some hun- 
dred and fifty miles or more, and is chiefly prairie land, but is occasionally diversified by hills. Thesc 
latter are always deeply cut by gorges or ravines, which in the middle of summer are dry, but form 
the channels of muddy and impetuous torrents during the season of rain. ‘Their edges are fringed 
with thick woods, as well at top, as at bottom; but the prevalent aspect of the country is that of a 
bleak low land, with rank herbage, and without trees. The soil is strongly impregnated with mineral! 


substances in great variety—among others with glauber salts, copperas, sulphur, and alum, which 


tinge the water of the river and impart to it a nauseous odor and taste. The wild animals most usual 
are the buffalo, deer, elk, and antelope. We again resume the words of the Journal.] 

September 6. The country was open, and the day remarkably pleasant: so that we were all in 
pretty good spirits notwithstanding the expectation of attack. So far, we had not caught even a 
glimpse of an Indian, and we were making rapid way through their dreaded territory. I was too well 
aware, however, of the savage tactics to suppose that we were not narrowly watched, and had made 
up my mind that we should hear something of the Tetons at the first gorge which would afford them 
a convenient lurking-place. 

About noon a Canadian bawled out “ The Sioux !—the Sioux”—and directed attention to a long 
narrow ravine, which intersected the prairie on our left, extending from the banks of the Missouri as 
far as the eye could reach, in a southwardly course. This gully was the bed of a creek, but its 
waters were now low, and the sides rose up like huge regular walls on each side. By the aid of a 
spy- glass I perceived at once the cause of the alarm given by the voyageur. A large party of mount- 
ed savages were coming down the gorge in Indian file, with the evident intention of taking us una- 
wares. Their calumet feathers had been the means of their detection; for every now and then we 
could see some of these bobbing up above the edge of the gulley, as the bed of the ravine forced the 
wearer to rise higher than usual. We could tell that they were on horseback by the motion of these 
feathers. The party was coming upon us with great rapidity ; and I gave the word to pull on with 
all haste so as to pass the mouth of the creek before they reached it. As svon as the Indians perceived 
by our increased speed that they were discovered, they immediately raised a yell, scrambled out of 
the gorge, and galloped down upon us, to the number of about one hundred. 

Oar situation was now somewhat alarming. At almost any other part of the Missouri which we 
had passed during the day, I should not have cared so mach for these freebooters ; but, just here, the 
banks were remarkably steep and high, partaking of the character of the creck banks, and the savages 
were enabled to oveilook us completely, while the cannon, upon which we had placed so much re- 
liance, could not be brought to bear upon them at all. What added to our difficulty was that the 
current in the middle of the river wasso turbulent and strong that we could make no headway against 
it except by dropping arms, and employing our whole force at the oars. The water near the northern 
shore was too shallow even for the piroque, and our only mode of proceeding, if we designed to pro- 
ceed at all, was by pushing in within a moderate stone’s thiow of the left or southern bank, where 
we were completely at the mercy of the Sioux, but where we could make good headway by means 
of our poles and the wind, aided by the eddy. Had the savages attacked us at this juncture I cannot 
see how we could have escaped them. They were all well provided with bows and arrows, and 
small round shields, presenting a very noble and picturesque appearance. Some of the chiefs had 
spears, with fanciful flags attached, and were really gallant-looking men. The portrait here annexed 
is that of the commander-in-chief of the party which now interrupted us, and was sketched by Thorn- 


gan, at a subsequent period. 
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Either good luck upon our own parts, or great stupidity on the parts of the Indians, relieved us 
very unexpectedly from the dilemma. The savages, having galloped up to the edge of the cliff just above 
us, set ap another yell, and commenced a variety of gesticulations, whose meaning we at once knew 
to be that we should stop and come on shore. I had expected this demand, and had made up my 
mind that it would be most pradent to pay no attention to it at all, but proceed on our course. My 
refusal to stop had at least one good effect, for it appeared to mystify the Indians most wonderfully, 
who could not be brought to understand the measure in the least, and stared at us, as we kept on 
our way without answering them, in the most ludicrous amazement. Presently they commenced 
an agitated conversation among themselves, and at last finding that nothing could be made of us, 
fairly turned their horses’ heads to the southward and galloped out of sight, leaving us as much sur- 
prised as rejoiced at their departure. . 

In the meantime we made the most of the opportunity, and pushed on with might and main, in 
order to get out of the region of steep banks before the anticipated return of our foes. In about two 
hours we again saw them in the south, at a great distance, and their number much augmented. They 
came on at full gallop, and were soon at the river ; but our position was now much more advantageous, 
for the banks were sloping, and there were no trees to shelter the savages from our shot. The current, 
moreover, was not so rapid as before, and we were enabled to keep in mid-channel. The party, it 
seems, had only retreated to procure an interpreter, who now appeared upon a large gray horse, and, 
coming into the river as far as he could without swimming, called out to us in bad French to stop, 
and come on shore. 'T’o this I made one of the Canadians reply that, to oblige our friends the Sioux, 
we would willingly stop, for a short time, and converse, but that it was inconvenient for us to come 
on shore, as we could not do so without incommoding our great medicine (here the Canadian point- 
ed to the cannon) who was anxious to proceed on his voyage, and whom we were aftaid to disobey. 

At this they began again their agitated whisperings and gesticulations among themselves, and 
seemed quite at a loss what todo. In the meantime the boats had been brought to anchor in a 
favorable position, and I was resolved to fight now, if necessary, and endeavor to give the frebooters 
so warm a reception as would inspire them with wholesome dread for the future. I reflected that 
it was nearly impossible to keep on good terms with these Sioux, who were our enemies at heart, ana 
who could only be restrained from pillaging and murdering us by a conviction of our prowess. Should 
we comply with their present demands, go on shore, and even succeed in purchasing a temporary 
safety by concessions and donations, such conduct would not avail us in the end, and would be rather 
a palliation than a radical cure of the evil. They would be sure to glut their vengeance sooner or 
later, and, if they suffered us to go on our way now, might hereafter attack us at a disadvantage, 
when it might be as much as we could do to repel them, to say nothing of inspiring them with awe. 
Situated as we were here, it was in our power to give them a lesson they would be apt to remember ; 
and we might never be in so good a situation again. Thinking thus, and all except the Canadians 
agreeing with me in opinion, I determined to assume a bold stand, and rather provoke hostilities than 
avoid them. This was our true policy. The savages had no fire arms which we could discover, 
except an old carabine carried by one of the chiefs; and their arrows would not prove very effective 
weapons when employed at so great a distance as that now between us. In regard to their number, 
we did not care much for that, Their position was one which would expose them to the full sweep 
of our cannon. 

When Jules (the Canadian) had finished his speech about incommoding our great medicine, and 
when the consequent agitation had somewhat subsided among the savages, the interpreter spoke 
again and propounded three queries. He wished to know, first, whether we had any tobacco, or 
whiskey, or fire-guns—secondly, whether we did not wish the aid of the Sioux in rowing our large 
boat up the Missouri as far as the country of the Ricarees, who were great rascals—and, thirdly, 
whether our great medicine was not a very large and strong green grass-hopper. 
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To these questions, propounded with profound gravity, Jules replied, by my directions, as follows. 
First, that we had plenty of whiskey, as well as tobacco, with an inexhaustible supply of fire-guns 
and powder—but that our great medicine had just told us that the Tetons were greater rascals than 
the Ricarees—that they were our enemies—that they had been lying in wait to intercept and kil! 
us for many days past—that we must give them nothing at all, and hold no intercourse with them 
whatever; we should therefore be afraid to give them anything, even if so disposed, for fear of the 
anger of the great medicine, who was not to be trifled with. Secondly, that, after the character 
just given the Sioux Tetons, we could not think of employing them to row our boat—and, thirdly, 
that it was a good thing for them (the Sioux) that our great medicine had not overheard their last 
query, respecting the “large green grasshopper;” fos, in that case, it might have gone very hard 
with them (the Sioux). Our great medicine was anything but a large green grasshopper, and hut 
they should soon see, to their cost, if they did not immediately go, the whole of them, about their 
business. 

Notwithstanding the irominent danger in which we were all placed, we could scarcely keep ov: 
countenances in beholding the air of profound admiration and astonishment with which the savages 
listened to these replies ; and I believe that they would have immediately dispersed, and left us to 
proceed on our voyage, hai it not been for the unfortunate words in which I informed them that 
they were greater rascals than the Ricarees. This was, apparently, an insult of the last atrocity, 
and excited them to an incontrollable degree of fury. We beard the words “ Ricaree! Ricaree !” 
repeated, every now and then, with the utmost emphasis and excitement; and the whole band, as 
well as we could judge, seemed to be divided into two factions ; the one urging the immense power 
of the great medicine, and the other the outrageous insult of being called greater rascals than the 
Ricarees. While matters stood thus, we retained our position in the middle of the stream, firmly 
pase to give the villains a dose of our cannister-shet, upon the first indignity which should be 

ered us. 

Presently, the interpreter on the gray horse came again into the river, and said that he believed 
we were no better than we should be—that all the pale faces who had previously gone up the river 
had been friends of the Sioux, and had made them large presents—that they, the 'T'etons, were de- 
termined not to let us proceed another step unless we came on shore and gave up all our fire-guns 
and whiskey, with half of our tobacco—that it was plain we were allies of the Ricarees, (who were 
now at war with the Sioux,) and that our design was to carry them supplies, which we should not 
do—lastly, that they did not think very much of our great medicine, for he had told us a lie in re- 
lation to the designs of the Tetons, and was positively nothing but a great green grasshopper, in 
spite of all that we thought to the contrary, These latter words, about the great green grasshopper, 
Were taken up by the whole assemblage as the interpreter uttered them, and shouted out at the top 





» of the voice, that the great medicine himself might be sure to hear the taunt. At the same time, 


they all broke into wild disorder, galloping their horses furiously in short circles, using contemptu- 
ous and indecent gesticulations, brandishing their spears, and drawing their arrows to the head. 

I knew that the next thing would be an attack, and so determined to anticipate it at once, before 
any of our party were wounded by the discharge of their weapons—there was nothing to be gain- 
ed by delay, and every thing by prompt and resolute action. As soon as a good opportunity pre- 

. sented itself, the word was given to fire, and instantly obeyed. The effect of the discharge was very 


severe, and answered all our purposes to the full. Six of the Indians were killed, and perhaps thiec 


times as many badly wounded. _he rest were thrown into the greatest terror and confusion, and 
amade off into the prairie at full spee ', as we drew up our anchors, after reloading the gun, and pull- 
ed boldly in for the shore. By the me we had reached it, there was not an unwounded Teton 
within sigl.t. 

I now left John Greely, with three (. nadians, in charge of the boats, landed with the rest of the 
men, and, approaching a savage who was -everely but not dangerously wounded, held a conversation 
with him, by means of Jules. I told hin. .hat the whites were well disposed to the Sioux, and to 
all the Indian nations; that our sole object in visiting his country was to trap beaver, and see the 
beautiful region which had been given the red men by the Great Spirit ; that when we had procured 
as many furs as we wished, and seen all we came to see, we should return home; that we had heard 
that the Sioux, and especially the Tetons, were a quarrelsome race, and that therefore we had brought 
with us our great medicine for protection; that he was now much exasperated with the Tetons on 
account of their intolerable insult in calling him a green grasshopper (which he was not); that ! 
had had great difficulty in restraining him from a pursuit of the warriors who had fled, and from 
sacrificing the wounded who now lay around us; and that I had only succeeded in pacifying him 
by becoming personally responsible for the future good behavior of the savages, At this portion 
of my discourse the poor fellow appeared much relieved, and extended his hand in token of amity: 
I took it, and assured him and his friends of my protection as long as we were unmolested, follow- 
ing up this promise by a present of twenty carrots of tobacco, some small hardware, beads, and red 
flannel, for himself and the rest of the wounded. 

While all this was going on, we kept a sharp look out for the fugitive Sioux. As I concluded 
making the presents, several gangs of these were observable in the distance, and were evidently seen 
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by the disabled savage; but I thought it best to pretend not to perceive them, and shortly afterwards 
returned to the boats. The whole interruption had detained us full three hours, and it was after 
three o’clock when we once more started on our route. We made extraordinary haste, as I was 
anxions to get as far as possible from the scene of action before night. We had a strong wind at 
our back, and the current diminished in strength as we proceeded, owing to the widening of the. 
stream. We therefore made great way, and by nine o’clock, had reached a large and thickly wood- 
ed island, near the northern bank, and close by the mouth of a creek, Here we resolved to encamp, 
and had scarcely set foot on shore, when one of the Greelys shot and secured a fine buffalo, many 
of which were upon the place. After posting our sentries for the night, we had the hump for sup- 
per, with as much whiskey as was good for us. Our exploit of the day was then freely discussed, 
and by most of the men was treated as an excellent joke ; but I could by no means enter into any 
merriment upon the subject. Human blood had never, before this epoch, been shed at my hands ; 
and although reason urged that I had taken the wisest, and what would no doubt prove in the end 
the most merciful course, still conscience, refusing to hearken even to reason herself, whispered per- 
tinaciously within my ear—“ it is human blood which thou hast shed.” The hours wore away 
slowly—I found it impossible to sleep. At length the morning dawned, and with its fresh dews, its 
fresher breezes, and smiling flowers, there came a new courage, and a bolder tone of thought, which 
enabled me to look more steadily upon what had been done, and to regard in its only proper point 
of view the urgent necessity of the deed. 

September 7. Started early, and made great way, with a strong cold wind from the east. Arrived 
about noon at the upper gorge of what is called the Great Bend, a place where the river performs a 
circuit of full thirty miles, while by land the direct distance is not more than fifteen hundred yards. 
Six miles beyond this is a creek about thirty-five yards wide, coming in from the south. The coun- 
try here is of peculiar character; on each side of the river the shore is strewed thickly with round 
stones washed from the bluffs, and presenting a remarkable appearance for miles. The channel is 
very shallow, and much interrupted with sand-bars. Cedar is here met with more frequently than 
any other species of timber, and the prairies are covered with a stiff kind of prickly pear, over which 
our men found it no easy matter to walk in their moccasins. 

About sunset, in endeavoring to avoid a rapid channel, we had the misfortune to ran the larboard 
side of the large boat on the edge of a sand-bar, which so heeled us over that we were very near 
getting filled with water, in spite of the greatest exertion. As it was, much damage was done to the 
loose powder, and the Indian goods were all more or less injured. As soon as we found the boat 
careering, we all jumped into the water, which was here up to our arm-pits, and by main force held 
the sinking side up. But we were still in a dilemma, for all our exertions were barely sufficient to 
keep from capsising, and we could not spare a man to do any thing towards pushing off. We were 
relieved, very unexpectedly, by the sinking of the whole sand-bar from under the boat, just as we 
were upon the point of despair, The bed of the river in this neighborhood is much obstructed by 
these shifting sands, which frequently change situations with great rapidity, and without apparent 
cause. ‘The material of the bars is a fine hard yellow sand, which, when dry, is of a brilliant glass- 
like appearance, and almost impalpable. 

September 8. We were still in the heart of the Teton country, and kept a sharp look-out, stopping 
as seldom as possible, and then only upon the islands, which abounded with game in great variety— 
buffaloes, elk, deer, goats, black-tailed deer, and antelopes, with plover and brant of many kinds, 
The goats are uncommonly tame, and have no beard. Fish is not so abundant here as lower down 
the river. A white wolf was killed by John Greely in a ravine upon one of the smaller islands. 
Owing to the difficult navigation, and the frequent necessity of employing the tow-line,.we did not 
make great progress this day, 

ember 9. Weather growing sensibly colder, which made us all anxious of pushing our way 
through the Sioux country, as it would be highly dangerous to form our winter encampment in their 
vicinity. ‘We aroused ourselves to exertion, aud proceeded rapidly, the Canadians singing and 
shouting as we went. Now and then we saw, in the extreme distance, a solitary Teton, but no 
attempt was made to molest us, and we began to gather courage from this circumstance. Made 
twenty-eight miles during the day, and encamped at night, in high glee, on a large island well stocked 
with game, and thickly covered with cotton-wood. 

[We omit the adventures of Mr, Rodman from this period until the tenth of April. By the last 
of October, nothing of importance happening in the interval, the party made their way to a small 
creek which they designated as Otter creek, and, proceeding up this about a mile to an island well 
adapted for their purpose, built a log fort and took up their quarters for the winter. The location is 
just above the old Ricara’villages. Several parties of these Indians visited the voyagers, and behaved 
with perfect friendliness—they had heard of the skirmish with the Tetons, the result of which hugely 
pleased them. No farther trouble was experienced from any of the Sioux. The winter wore away 
pleasantly, and without accident of note. On the tenth of April the party resumed their voyage.) 











ADDITIONAL SKETCHES FROM 


THE LOG OF OLD IRONSIDES,. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “OLD IRONSIDES OFF A: LEE SHORE.” 





Your glorious standard Jaunch again, 
Te meet another foe !—Camp. 


CONCLUDING CHAPTER. 


Roamer of the stormy main— 
Sconyer of the hurricanc— 

Ru er of the ocean flood— 

Cup of tempest, fire, and blood— 
Terror of the western tides, 
Everlasting Inonstpss— 

Listen on thy distant sea, 

Glory strikes her lyre to thee. 


Tnx last sketch of the log of Old Ironsides is finished. It now remains for me to bring her event- 
fal history down to the present hour, and then to leave her to her imperishable glory. Upon the 
return of Mr, Livingston from France, she went out to the Mediterranean, under the command of 
Commodore Jesse D, Elliott, as the flag ship of the American squadron in that sea. In 1839, she 
returned to Norfolk, Va., where she was slightly repaired, and then sent to New York. At New 
York, she received the Minister of the United States to Mexico; and, under the command of Com- 
modore Claxton, ran down the coast to Tampico, Thence she spread her sails for the western Pa- 
cific, where she arrived the same season—and where her flag now floats amid the glories of the set- 
ting sun. Her commanders have been brave and lucky men. Her officers have been gallant spi- 
rits. Her decks have never been soiled by the foot of a conqueror—nor has her ensign-peak been 
dishonored by an enemy’s flag. Nobly has she fulfilled her youthful promise; gallantly has she 
withstood that flag whose meteor fold struck terror to the world. Many times has she been in the 
very jaws of the enemy, and as often has she glided away upon the gentle breath of the morning, 
with her drums beating, her colors flying, and her cannon frowning upon the astonished foe. Her 
course has been onward—the ends of the earth have seen her—the isles of the sea have rejoiced at 
her coming, and the tyrant’s minion has dipped his blood-stained flag to her as she swept along on 
her ocean path, with her old sides echoing to “ the anthem of the free.” 

It is with feelings of deep regret that I am compelled to bid adieu to the subject of my sketches. 
Long and pleasantly, old ship, have we travelled along in company ; now amid the thunder of bat- 
tle, and now amid the piping of the dreadful tempest ; now hanging upon the blood-tinged wave, 
and now scudding like a flash of lightning along the breakers of a terror-spreading lee. Varied has 
been thy life—far and wide has spread thy fame—history delights to dwell upon thee, and memory 
has marked thee for ever. Upon thy anchor, hope, angelic hope, makes her throne ; fleetness rides 
upon thy yard-arm ; terror perches upon thy cannon’s rim, and victory flies upon thy bugle note. 

I see thee still in thy glorious beauty. I see thy star-glittering banner streaming proudly to the 
wind of heaven. I hear the ripple singing sweetly before, and behold the dark waves closing fear- 
fully behind thee. The sea-eagle perches upon thy top-mast—the sun’s last ray of crimson splen- 
dor kisses the western billow, night closes her curtains upon the ocean, and thou art hid from view. 


Farewell, Old Ironsides. 
JESSE ERSKINE DOW. 
‘Washington, March 8, 1840, 




















A CRITICAL NOTICE OF THE 


PICTURE GALLERIES OF THE NORTH OF EUROPE. 


BY A RECENT VISITER. 


Tux steps of the young artist have chiefly been directed to the galleries of the south of Europe. 
It is in them that he has studied the works of the great masters, and gazed upon the matchless pro- 
ductions of the Italian schools. ‘The galleries of the North have as yet been little visited, and their 
contents ate only known to a few. Often, in his pilgrimages, must the artist have heard of the great 
works which formerly adorned the palaces of the Italian nobles, but which have long since disappear- 
ed from their walls. Want of money or want of taste has induced their owners to part with them, 
and the greater number have found their way into the hands of the potentates or nobility of the 
North, who have thought to establish a high opinion of their judgment, and to afford a protection to 
the arts, by purchasing indiscriminately whatsoever, in the shape of a picture, has been offered in the 
market. It cannot but be expected, that among the vast quantity of trash, and the numerous col- 
lections that have been thus transported from Italy, there should be many pictures well worthy of 
the artist’s study, and of established fame. It is to be regretted, however, that many have passed into 
the possession of noblemen who do not think fit to allow them to be inspected by the public, or into 
the hands of a monarch who affords little opportunity to the artist to stady them. We should not 
recommend an artist to visit the North of Europe alone for the sake of the arts—he will find little 
encouragement or facility afforded him for examing or copying pictures. 

We propose to offer a few remarks upon the picture galleries of Copenhagen, Stockholm, and St. 
Petersburgh, and on the state of the arts in general, in those cities. We will commence with Co- 
penhagen. 

The picture gallery of Copenhagen is inthe attics of the Royal Palace. The visiter havingascend- 
ed some five or six pair of dirty back stairs, is ushered into a cold bleak suite of rooms, of decent 
size, indeed, but in the same primitive state as they were left by the brick-layer. Not a chair, or a 
piece of furniture of any kind, except an old three legged table, on which lie some half-a-dozen dusty 
catalogues for sale, contribute to the comfort of the visiters. No doors exclude the cold-giving 
draughts which whistle through the long line of apartments. The half-painted wood, and halt white- 
washed ceiling, are in perfect harmony. No pale-faced artist bends industriously over his easel un- 
disturbed and unconcerned, long accustomed to the prying curiosity of impertinent visiters. Beware 
lest your enthusiasm for the fine arts only gets repaid by a thorough good cold! Such is the gallery 
at Copenhagen. How different from the tribute of Florence, with its red benches and crimson cur- 
tains intereepting the strong rays of an Italian sun, and casting a mellow and agreeable light upon 
the divine works which it contains! How different from those long corridors, thronged with artists 
of all nations! Having introduced our readers into the precincts of the place, we will proceed to say 
a few words on its contents. 

This gallery is chiefly celebrated for its specimens of the Datch and Flemish masters, and contains 
bat few fine pictures of the Italian school. The total number of pictures in the collection is one 
thousand and fifty-two. Jonah preaching to the Ninevites, a large picture, the figures being of the 
natural size, is perhaps the most remarkable. It is the work of Salvator Rosa, and the painter re- 
ceived eight thousand ducats for it, an enormous sum even for his works. His receipt is still pre- 
served, The prophet stands at the gate of a temple, his hands outstretched, and his countenance 
full of inspiration. Several old men listen with profound attention and with feelings variously por- 
trayed, to the words of the preacher. A mild tone of coloring, well suited to the dignity of the sub- 
ject, pervades the picture. Those who may be only acquainted with the gloomy forests and banditti, 
or the solitary caverns and rocky passes of Salvator Rosa, will in this work see the wonderful power 
of the man. We shal! have occasion to mention another of his productions hereafter, which will tend 
still more to illustrate the universal genius of those Italian painters, of whom Michael Angelo and 
Leonardy da Vinci were the great progenitors. A sea piece, by sun-set, of the same artist, is another 
fine specimen of his powers. We scarcely remember any other picture in the Italian ‘school which 
deserves any mention. The usual love of discovering illustrious names for pictures is as conspicuous 
here as in most other European galleries, and the sacred names of Leonardo, Raphael, and Corregio, 
are very unworthily supported by some singular productions. A St. Francis, by Ribera, displays 
much of the great force of that master, but is not to be ranked among the best of his works. The 
Dutch and Flemish schools boast some very fine specimens, and here is the strength of the collec- 
tion. The landscapes of Albert Everdingen are particularly remarkable. Indeed we never saw & 
finer specimen of this master than his large view in Norway in this gallery. The torrent dashing 
over the rocks, the thin mist which hangs over the foaming waters, and the dark pine, are represent- 
ed with admirable skill and truth to nature. The wild character of the scenes which this painter 
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loved to portray, and the boldness of his subjects, have justly entitled him to the appellation of the 
“ Northern Salvator Rosa.” A at sun-set, with figures by John and Andrew Both, is a 
wonderful picture, and perhaps the most valuable in the collection. The sunny warmth of the sky, 
the admirable beauty of the distances, and the elegance of the figures, rival the great works of Claude. 
This gallery possesses a pair of the innumerable portraits of Charles I. and his queen by Vandyke, 
which are not unworthy of the master. The works of Rubens here are but few. In the portrait of 
the Abbé du Sterrens, that painter has used a bright crimson ground, an experiment which only 
such a consummate master of colors would have ventured upon. There are many othe: remarkable 
pictures of the Dutch and Flemish schools, and amidst a considerable quantity of trash, the connois- 
seur will find productions woithy of better company. 

There are several apartments devoted to the works of the Danish school. Among the most es- 
teemed at Copenhagen are the pictures of Balthasar Denner. This painter is chiefly known for his 
portraits, which are finished with a most extraordinary minuteness. He had 1.0 genius and very little 
taste. He contented himself with industriously portraying every hair of his sitter, every pore in his 
skin, and every bristle in his unshaved beard! He may certainly on this score lay claim to a species 
of originality! The custode however points out his pictures as the most valuable and the most 
worthy of note in the collection. This painter was born at Hamburgh, and having attained some 
reputation for his ability in portrait-painting in the Danish court, accepted an invitation to this 
country from George I. Here, however, he met with little success, and was compelled to re-seek his 
former patrons. His portraits at Copenhagen are numerous. 

_ The interior of a sculptor’s studio, painted by a young artist of the name of Bendz, is a produc- 
tion of very singular merit. A young sculptor is modelling from a half-naked soldier, in a room 
crowded with busts and casts, over which the light is thrown from a high window with consider- 
able skill. The coloring of the picture is crude and cold, and there is much in it open to censure, 
but still the faults which are apparent would most probably have been remedied by the study of the 
works of the great masters in Italy, whither the young artist was sent by the Danish government. 
He died lately in Rome at the early age of twenty-three, having displayed the most promising marks 
of genius. Among the numerous productions of Danish artists, there is scarcely one that merits a 
moment's attention. The subjects are chiefly domestic and ill conceived, and worse executed. It 
is singular that there are several pictures in the gallery, representing both bombardments and the 
capture of the city by the English. 

ark can boast of having produced the most eminent sculptor of the present day. When 
Canova closed his brilliant career, Thorwaldsen, as if by the unanimous voice of Europe, took his 
high position in the arts, and established his claim to the first place among living sculptors. It is 
not to be wondered that his native place contains many of his works, Among the most remarkable 
are his Saviour and twelve Apostles, which adorn a new church in Copenhagen, These statues 
were sculptured in Italy, and are not as yet all placed, the plaster casts occupying their pedestals. 
The Saviour stands over the communion table ; his face is inclined downwards, and his hands raised 
in the act of benediction. The figure is noble and dignified, and the drapery arranged with great 
skill. A group—St. John preaching in the wilderness—adorns the pediment of the same church, 
and is of great beauty, but too much elevated to insure its full effect. We saw it before it occupied 
its present position, and to much greater advantage. The bassi relievi on the great staircase of the 
palace are too well known to require description ; they are engraved and have met with a just repu- 
tation. The stadio of this artist contains also many admirable works. 

A school of painting and sculpture has long been established at Copenhagen, of which Thorwald- 
sen is now the director. Daily instruction is here given to students, who mect generally of an evening, 
and have drawings and casts of the most celebrated statues provided for them. The children of the 
lower orders, and those who during the day have other occupations, and do not intend to study the 
arts as a profession, are allowed to attend gratis, and the school boasts a large number of pupils. 
Every encouragement is thus afforded, and if a student shows a remarkable proficiency, he is sent to 
Rome to pursue his studies. Still as yet the Danish school can boast of no eminent name. It is to 
be hoped that, under the direction of Thorwaldsen, it will do better things. This eminent man is 
now descending fast into the vale of years, and has returned to his country that his bones may be 

aid amongst those of his fathers. The enthusiasm with which he was received by his countrymen 
Imay well be excused. How much more honorable is this tribute to genius than the noisy acclama- 
tions which too frequently greet a high-sounding title ! 

Of the public monuments of Copenhagen we can say little in praise. 

Tye royal gallery of Stockholm is, like that of Copenhagen, within the palace walls. It boasts, 
however, a more comely appearance, but there is still the same want of students ; and the arrange- 
ment of the pictures and sculptures show a lamentable want of good taste, and no great knowledge 
of the arts. T'wo rooms of moderate size are devoted to the pictures, and are capable of holding 
a bout half the collection, the remainder being sent to seek their fortunes in a small dark winding 
staircase. The collection is not very extensive, containing, we should imagine, between four and 
fi ve hundred pictures. It cannot be expected that any order or regularity should be observed in their 
disposition. Italian, Dutch, Swedish, ancient and modern, are jumbled together with wondrous con- 
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fusion. There are few works of merit. A beggar-boy, attributed to Murillo, which is a duplicate, 
or we should rather say a copy, of that in the Dulwich gallery, stands too high to admit of minute 
examination; it appears, however, crude and ill finished, and we may be allowed to question its 
originality. A large scriptural subject, the Crown of Thorns, by Ribera, is a remarkable picture, and 
a fine specimen of the master; two small cabinet pictures by ‘Teniers and Bega, and three hunting 
pieces by Snyders, are the only other pictures which require notice. 

This collection possesses few pictures of the Swedish school, and those few ate of very little merit. 
As far as we are able to judge, painting is now at a low ebb in Sweden. Of sculpture we can speak 
more satisfactorily. The sculpture gallery is well calculated fur the purpose, but the objects which 
it contains are airanged without any reference to date or taste, a mere outward appearance of regu- 
larity being apparently aimed at ; antique and modern, sacred and profane, being mixed together 
without any distinction, plainly showing, that the learned gentleman who is the director and has the 
arrangement of the gallery, although endowed with a considerable degree of voluble civility, has little 
true feeling for the fine arts. There are, however, in this portion of the royal gallery many objects 
of great value. ‘The most celebrated is the Endymion, from the Adrian Villa, purchased by Gusta- 
vus IIL, for the enormous sum of twelve thousand ducats. It is unquestionably one of the finest 
specimens of the antique in existence, and Stockholm is happy in its possession ; but we fear that it 
is kept too closely under lock and key to be of any use to young artists. ‘There are also numerous 
vases, architectural and sepulchral omaments, and busts, Greek and Roman, of considerable beauty. 
The most remarkable part of the collection to a foreigner are the werks of Sergel. Although this 
sculptor is little known beyond the city where his chief works exist, yet he well merits the high 
rank which has been assigned to him by many travellers. Some pronounce him superior to Thor- 
waldsen, and the rival of Canova. Without fully acceding to this opinion, we may venture to affirm, 
that there are few of the works of Thorwaldsen which are superior to the best of Sergel. Of his 
works, the Cupid and Psyche in the royal gallery is considered the best: we do not, however, assign 
it the first place. Some parts of the group are of extreme elegance, but we do not think the execu- 
tion altogether equal to the conception. Psyche has disobeyed the injunction of the god, who is 
about to wing his way from the eath ; she, half-stretched upon the ground, struggles to retain him, 
whilst he disengages her clasped hand, his countenance betraying the mingled feeling of tenderness 
end duty. In many parts of the group the execution is coarse, and particularly in the body and 
neck of the Psyche, which is altogether inferior to the other figure. A Faun in the same collection, 
by the same artist, is an admirable work, and fully establishes his character as a great sculptor, his 
profound knowledge of the human frame, afd his careful study of the antique ; but it is in the public 
monuments of Stockholm that Sergel is particularly remarkable ; of these the statue of Gustavus 
Eric is, to our taste, the finest. The monarch is leaving the senate-house, opposite which the statue 
is erected. He is supposed to be returning from the first assembly of the body which he called to- 
gether ; the attitude is commanding and majestic; and there is a striking simplicity in the arrange- 
ment of the drapery. The metal is peculiarly fine. That of Gustavus IIL. also in bronze, stands at 
the edge of the noble sheet of water, which washes the stairs of the Royal Palace. The situation is 
admirably chosen; and the statuc of great beauty, We scarcely remember to have seen a city where 
the monuments are in better taste and better executed than at Stockholm. 

The royal apartments in the palace, viz. those of the queen, the prince royal, and the princess, are 
each in possession of a small collection of pictures. Those belonging to the queen are the best, and 
among them are a few good specimens of the Dutch school. In the other apartments, a large land- 
scape, by Domenichino, is the only remarkable picture ; the rooms being crammed with those orna- 
ments which generally decorate the rooms of a palace, and malachite tables and vases of porcelain, 
remarkable for their size and beauty, mostly presents from the Russian autocrat—for such baubles 
have the rights of man been bought and sold in the North! A statue of Hero, in the apartments of 
the Crown Prince, by Bijstrom, is of great beauty. This sculptor, who was a pupil of Sergel, enjoys 
a very great reputation at this time in Sweden, and he well deserves his fame. Among the most re- 
markable of his works, we may mention his Hebe and his Hope, both of which are in his studio at 
Stockholm. His draperies are elegant and classic, and his works testify his study of the antique. 
He has less affectation than Sergel, but, at the same time, less imagination. 

The present state of painting in Sweden, is, as far as we are able to venture an opinion, not very 
satisfactory. The encouragement afforded to this art cannot be very great, for few can afford to pur- 
chase pictures. Those which are to be found in the royal gallery do not convey the most favorable 
impression of the present state of the art. The walls of the chapel, in which lie the ashes of the 
illustrious Gustavus Vasa, in the cathedral of Upsala, have lately been adorned with a series of 
pictures, illustrative of the most remarkable events of huis life. The work was entrusted by govern- 
ment to one Sandberg, and it is ill conceived and ill executed, the whele thing literally drowned in 
an ocean of sky-blue and gold. It conveys altogether but a poor impression of the state of painting. 
Sculpture seems to meet with more encouragement. A Pantheon is about to be erected by the king, 
for the reception of the statues of the Swedish monarchs, and the most celebrated of her heroes. 
Colossal statues of Charles the Xth, XIth, XJIth, and XIIIth, and Gustavus Vasa, have already been 
completed, and with the exception of that of Charles the XIIIth, are the work of Bijstrom. t of 
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Charles the XIIIth is by one Fogelberg, a young man who gained a great reputation in Sweden by 
his Odin, a colossal statue of considerable merit. He is now in Italy. Other statues are ordered of 
Bijstrom, Fogelberg, and Lundberg, the pupil of the former. Such men as Sergel and Bijstrom may 
contribute to form a good school of sculpture in Sweden. 

How different from the galleries of Copenhagen and Stockholm, in the Hermitage of St. Peters- 
burg! The imperial and the despotic pervades even the temple of the arts! The visiter—for, alas! 
we fear the student is not a frequenter of those gilded rooms—is ushered into a vast suite of apart- 
ments, blazing with the riches of the East and of the West. The malachite of Siberia, the gold of 
the Ural, and the silks of China surround him, and detach his attention from the real riches of the 
place. A spruce servant, squeezed into the imperial livery, and tingling with lace, follows his foot- 
steps, and keeps his anxious eye upon every movement, lest he should chance to mistake one of the 
imperial snuff-boxes_for his own—and then bows him out, making a considerable demand upon his 
pocket. The plebeian frock-coat is not admitted within these sacred walls. ‘The rooms are choked 
with ornaments. We cannot enjoy pictures, when, in moving backwards or sideways, in some slight 
degree of forgetfulness, and with some little enthusiasm, we run the very probable chance of pitching 
over a vase of jasper, or floundering in a bed of crockery. This excess of magnificence, too, detracts 
from the real object of your visit. If you chance to go with a native—we speak from experience— 
you will find that he cares nothing about pictures, and insists upon dragging you by the button-hole 
to see a present from the Sultan or the Schah—a snuff-box or a pipe that you ought heartily to wish 
at the bottom of the Neva, which rolls beneath the window. We would rather wander in the stern 
nakedness of Copenhagen, than amongst these prodigal appendages of royalty. In the Hermitage, 
the ornaments are the primary object—the pictures a secondary one. There are, however, in this 
collection, pictures of extraordinary merit, and such as have obtained a long-established European 
celebrity. The Houghton, Malmaison, Crozat, Giustiniani, and other renowned galleries, have con- 
tributed to form it ; and the numerous agents and emissaries of Russia, have considered it a point ot 
national honor to lay their hands upon every picture that could be obtained. It was in this mode 
that the justly celebrated Houghton collection left England, to the eternal disgrace of all those who 
pretended to patronize the arts in that country. It is in this mode that some of the best pictures are 
daily passing into the hands of the Emperor. 

The rooms of the Hermitage are in general of considerable size; but the light is almost universally 
bad. There is no catalogue of the pictures ; and the visiter is left to himself to discover those which 
are most worthy of notice. 

It would much exceed our limits to give a detailed account of the pictures of the Hermitage ; and 
we must only make a few generu! remarks. 

The gallery possesses one or two fine Raphaels; especially a Holy Family, lately purchased fo. 
the enormous sum of one hundred and twenty thousand roubles: there are many pictures attributed 
to the master, but notorious impositions. Of Michael Angelo, it only possesses one specimen—a Gany- 
mede—and the picture is not very authentic. A Holy Family of Leonardo da Vinci, is a fine picture ; 
and, we believe, an original. It contains four figures. ‘The infant is on the knees of the mother, 
and struggles to uncover her breast; to the right and left are figures of St. Joseph and St. Catherine. 
Of the works of Titian, the Hermitage contains no good specimen. Of Salvator Rosa, it possesses 
one of the finest pictures with which we are acquainted—« The Prodigal Son!” ‘There is one 
figure alone in the picture—that of the youth who is kneeling among his cattle. The feelings of griet 
and despair are admirably portrayed in his uplifted countenance; and his hands are stretched towards 
heaven in the greatness of his misery. The story is told in the most masterly manner ; and the tone 
of coloring well adapted to the subject. It fully proves that this great painter had genius enough to 
have placed him in the first place of the highest branch of the art. “The Prodigal Son,” and « Jo- 
nah Preaching to the Ninevites at Copenhagen,” are two of the most remarkable pictures in the 
North. This wonderful work was originally in the Houghton collection. There are one or two 
more pictures by the same master in the Hermitage. “ The Consultation of the Sages upon the Im- 
maculate Conception,” by Guido, is a well-known picture, and has been engraved. It is one of the 
finest in existence of the master. The pictures we have mentioned, are the best in the Italian school. 
In the works of the Dutch and Flemish masters, the Hermitage is exceedingly rich. Three rooms 
are filled with Rubens and Vandykes alone; and there is, perhaps, no finer collection of the works 
of Rubens in Europe. The works of Rembrandt are exceedingly numerous, and in the best preser- 
vation. Of this master, there are thirty-nine pictures in one room, and many may be placed amongst 
his finest productions. Another room contains above forty pictures of ‘l'eniers, and some admirable 
specimens. In an adjoining apartment are hung fifty-four by Wouvermans, amongst which may be 
found some of the finest efforts of his pencil. « The Flight into Egypt,” cf Berghem, is a fine picture. 
The Paul Potters are numerous—that from the Malmaison collection is the most celebrated. 

There are many works of the French school; a few fine Poussins, but no remarkable Claudes. 

Of the English school we believe Sir Joshua Reynold’s “ Infant Hercules” is the only specimen. 
It is to be regretted that, in this picture, a confusion of allegorical figures, which crowd and distract 
the attention from the principal object, have to a great degree destroyed the effect which the wonder- 
ful conception of the child is otherwise calculated to produce. If the child had been there a/one, 
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grappling with these slimy monsters with no help at hand, how much more forcibly weuld his posi- 
tion have appealed to our feelings! 

The Spanish school contains some fine pictures; they are chiefly from the collection of Hope of 
Amsterdam. 

The collection of the Hermitage being clused, except to those who obtain an order from the direc- 
tur, is, we fear, of little real service to artists, We believe that there is rarely such a thing known as 
a student being allowed to copy any of its treasures. Sometimes, indeed, a fine picture is taken 
down, but only for the purpose of being sent to the Gobelins, where it remains some years subject to 
the degrading process of being copied in needle-work for the ornament of the imperial palace, or asa 
present to conciliate some foreign potentate. Such a vast and magnificent gallery cannot, therefore, 
contribute much towards forming a school of Russian art. The great and only use of a national 
gallery is, that the artist and the public should always have access to those productions, which are 
universally admitted to be standards of taste. And most monarchs in Europe, who had spent a great 
part of the revenue which they receive from their people in collecting pictures, have thrown their 
galleries open to the public, and permit young artists to study in them. But in Russia it is less the 
love of art that induces the collector to purchase, than the love of ostentation. The pictures which 
exist in St. Petersburg are of very little service towards forming the taste of Russian artists; and i. 
this may be seen by an inspection of their works existing in the Hermitage, of which there is scarce- 
ly one that could attract our attention. Except Bruloff, there is no Russian artist of any celebrity in 
St. Petersburg. Alexander was compelled to have recourse to an Englishman to paint the portraits 
of his generals in the campaign of 1814. Mr. Dawes received fifty pounds a-head for as many of 
them as could be procured to sit; and by this employment and the patronage of the emperor in other 
respects, he was able to save a very considerable fortune. There is scarcely a house of any note in 
St. Peterburgh which does not possess one of his portraits. The merits of Dawes as a portrait-painter 
are generally acknowledged. His likenesses are good and much esteemed in Russia. The chief 
portrait-paiter now living at St. Petersburg is an Englishman of the name of Wright ; his abilities 
are respectable. 

There is an academy of painting in this city ; the rooms, which are frequented by the students, 
possess very bad copies of good pictures, which we should imagine are of little advantage to them. 

It has yet produced no artist of any merit, although honors and rewards are distribated very liberally 
and with due solemnity. 

Of the public statues in St. Petersburgh the most celebrated is that of Peter the Great, the work of 
Falconet, a Frenchman, It is too well known to require any description, it well merits its high re- 
putation. T'hose which have been since erected display that vanity and bad taste for which the 
Russians are peculiarly distinguished. That of Souvorof is ill executed and ill conceived. This 
general is in the dress of a Roman warrior; his right hand wields a drawn sword, in his left he holds 
a shield, behind which are the pontifical tiara and the crowns of Naples and Sardinia. Those of 
Kutusoff and Barclay de Tolly represent those generals trampling on the banners and eagles of France. 

The paintings which adorn the churches are generally bad copies of celebrated pictures. Those 
which represent the Virgin, or the saints, are covered with silver, except the face, feet and hands. 

Many of the nobility have extensive collections of pictures, to which, generally speaking, access 
may be gained by foreigners. 
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Tar owl’s watch is set on the old abbey wall, 
The sea-gull has flown to her nest, 

The pale moon has risen, and day’s gulden orb 

Has sunk in the lap of the west. 

Then haste, man the boat with hearts stout and true, 
The bravest and best of our band, 

’Ere another night close, far away from our foes, 
We will sleep in a stranger land. 












There are none left behind who a tear would let fall 
For our fates whatso’er they may be, 

Each no longer a slave, on shore or the wave, 

Shall still lead the life of the free. 

And when at the board with joy we meet, 

Our cups to this toast we'll drain, 

«That dear spot of earth, in the land of our birth, 
The home we shall ne’er see again.” 
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A TALE OF SUABIA. 





BY WILLIAM E. BURTON, PHILA. 


«IT wovrp not give a glass of sour beer for all your stale traditions of the Hartz mountains,” ex- 
claimed a dark hook-nosed student seated in the farthest corner of the room. “I have a poor opinion 
of your Prussian monster—your spectre of the Brocken. He is a sulky spirit, and but seldom shows 
his cloudy form. The Devil’s Pulpit! the Witches’ Altar! Walpurgis Eve!—or Devil's Sabbath— 
fine taking names, do doubt; they have enticed many a credulous traveller to the inhospitable region 
of the Hartz, to send him back again grumbling at being swindled into visiting a series of mole 
hills dignified by the name of mountains, remarkable for nothing but bad roads, infamous fare, 
charcoal burners, miners, and roguish landlords.” 

“ Goéthe thought something of the Hartz,” said a young bursch, with his mouth full of Gottingen 
sausage ;* “ for he has immortalised the passage of the Brocken.” 

“ Goéthe’s talents could have immortalised any place, young sausage muncher,” said the dark 
student. ‘“Goéthe seized upon a popular superstition, the Walpurgis Eve, and he carried his hero 
through the common and generally received account of the horrors of that sight, embellished by his 
own illimitable fancy ; I am not speaking of fiction—I am speaking of the natural fact; there is no- 
thing in the Hartz to excite the mind of the visiter, or produce more than a slight feeling of mystery 
and fear. The fancied horrors of the Walpurgis Eve become a farce when we look at the common 
place character of the scenery selected as the locale of the Devil’s Sabbath, or rather for his annual 
worship by the millions of his followers, the vermin of our mother earth. There is not a hill side 
in my own Carpathia that does not offer a more romantic and befitting scene for infernal worship 
than the most gloomy dell in the whole range of the Hartz.” 

“ Right, worthy Transylvanian; your country is the most devilish of the two.” 

“In its appearance and fitness for magic spells and diabolical incantations, I mean, sir caviller. 
- Our mountains boast an attitude exceeding eight thousand feet; the platform of the Brocken does 
not exceed three thousand, I believe. We boast also”— 

« You do; and you have some reason as regards the gipsies of your native land, who hover on 
the borders of civilization from the shores of the Black Sea to the head waters of the Vistula. They 
swarm in the recesses of your boasted mountains—we never see more than a stray specimen or so here.” 

The black student was silent for the rest of the night. 

“ Has any of the Jurschen present ever passed through the Valley of Hell?” uttered a burly quick- 
speaking voice from behind a dense cloud of tobacco smoke, in the right hand corner of the room, 
adjoining the fire. 

« Not yet,” was the answer of the gipsey’s adversary. 

«“ You mean the Héllenthal, between the Schwaizwarld of Baden and the placid waters of the 
Rhine,” said another. “I have made my way along its paths, and can speak as to the excellence 
of the wooden clocks made there, and of ugliness of the women. Not a glimpse of female beauty is 
to be obtained in the travel of the whole of that wheel-cobbling circle of Suabia.” 

« But how did you pass the Hillenthal? as the plodding Englishman travels, boxed up in the 
Fahr-post or Eilwagen, as if resolved not to see the beauties of the country he has travelled far to 
inspect! or as the hasty Amenican rides, from post to post, with horse-killing expedition and despatch ? 
or as the frivolous Frenchmant ravels, busied in idle chat and senseless mummery! Did you take 
your knapsaek on your back, your ziegenheint in hand, and the short rifle of the hunter on your 
shoulder? Did you pursue the cow-path along the flat banks of the Rhine, or the still more insipid 
route of the general tourist by the wagon road? or did you strike boldly into the depths of the 
Hillenthal, among the spurs of the mountains and the sombre dells and the eternal pines of the 
Black Forest? did you dare to scale the heights of the Feldberg, or were yon content to wander 
among the water courses of the Mourgthal? I have made myself familiar with every granite plateau 
of the mountains, and every glade and streamlet of the woods. I can recount the history of each 
crag-built turret, and the legends of the gloomy hollows in the pass of Hell.” 

“How came you by this local knowledge, bursch ?” 

“T first drew breath at Hirschsprung, the centre of the Héllenthal; my father was the principal 
guide to Moreau in his famous retreat through this romantic valley ; and the glory achieved by my 
patent in that enterprise determined me to make myself acquainted witlr the intricacies of this 
wondrous valley from Freyburg to Steig. A thousand rills wash the roots of the pines growing in 
the Schwarzwald or Black Forest of Baden, and many mighty rivers have their sources in its hill 


* How is it that university towns in Europe are generally famous for the excellence of their 
sausages? Gottingen, Jena, Oxford, Cambridge, and Bologna attest the truth of the remark. 

t A travelling staff in general use among the German students, so named from the place where 
they are made. 
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sidee—but I know them all, and can point out the destination of the bubbling spring, and tell as I 
straddle its basin, whether its waters are to glide among the vineyards of the Rheingeu, and be 
eventually lost in the mighty rush of the German ocean, or whether it is to swell the “ dark rolling 

Danube,” and run a course of nearly two thousand miles before it laves the shores of the Crimea or 

receives the sack-bound victims of the Turk.” 

« Well said, bursch. I knew not that you were so learned in the ways of water and water courses. 
Come, let us replenish our schnapps and kirschwasser, and do you tell us one of those same legends 
of the Héllenthal, or Valley of Heil.” 

« Aye, but you must not suppose that our valley presents nothing but gloomy pictures—we have 
sunny landscapes and golden vales, and forest lakes of most surpassing beauty ; it is in the abrupt 
and tangled mysteries of our dark forest glades, in the forbidding horror of the overhanging masses 
of stone that suddenly choke the pass and seem to bar the traveller’s way with insurmountable diffi- 
culties—in the unearthly whistling of the pine tops in the mountain blast—in the strange entwining 
of their snake-like branches and the crawling of their yellow roots upon the surface of the rocky 
soil—in the multiplicity of dark and creeping streams that seem to double round the traveller’s path 
in endless coil—in the frequency of wooden crosses erected by the path side to denote the execution 
of a murderer or the death of some luckless wayfarer—in the numerous donjons and turrets that 
bristle on the trackless crags, with each its tale of deadly crime in days gone by. I remember me of 
one of these same turrets which bears the name of ‘ The Raven’s Tower.’ It stands on an isolated 
rock in the most inaccessible gorge of the mountain, and surrounded by scenery of the most dismal 
nature in the Hillenthal, The small thal or valley beneath the tower is devoid of the usual vegeta- 
tion ; a granite rift or gully tells of a distant earthquake; and a spur of the Feldberg terminates in 
an extinct voleano, scarcely a hundred toises from the turreted crag. Yet we are told that it has been 
inhabited, and the size of the tower, and the roofless quadrangle at its foot, are evidences of the truth 
of the report. 

« It is most likely that the tower was erected, in common with other donjons and towers in the 
Hillenthal, somewhere about the middle of the seventeenth century, when the Swiss had established 
their independence by the treaty of Westphalia, after three hundred yeais hard fighting against the 
powers of Austria and France. Many of the soldiers of fortune and the disbanded captains who had 
been battling under the banners of the above nations, passed through Suabia in their way from the 
mountains of Helvetia, and as inclination prompted, built their doujons near certain passes, and made 
the adventurous traveller and the neighboring farmer pay toll and tythe. Some of our noblest fami- 
lies can trace their origin to no higher source, without the aid of fictitious genealogic and lying scrolls 
and tales of dead men’s deeds. It is said, and the peasants hand these tales down from generation to 
generation with unaltered diction and amount of fact, that one of these freebooter heroes, with some 
half dozen of his men at arms, resolved to fortify the isolated crag as described above, and compelled 
the peasants to work in their behalf. The chief is said to have been a proud and cruel lord, fierce 
in his anger and unforgiving in his revenge. After a few years’ residence, some of his companions 
died, and others left him for a more congenial land, so that he remained with but one stern and 
hard old man, in possession of the ill-gotten chawssée-gelt which had accumulated in many years of 
rapine. At last, the Graf Vorsflede, for such was the name of the chief, who had fought long in the 
ranks of the Landwehr,* was appointed by the emperor to a margraviate on the banks of the Inn. 
He hastened, with his ancient companion in arms, to secure the reward of his services, and the in- 
habitants of the Schwarswald were glad at his departure. 

“ But he was not long away ; the shadow of the tall donjon had scarcely dialled its annual round 
when the dark valley was again the abode of the Mark Graf, who brought with him a fair haired 
damsel, of tender age and most exceeding beauty. A grisly dame supplied the place of the old soldier, 
who had been left in charge of the duties of the Mark ; to her care, the young girl was especially con- 
fided, during the hunting excursions of Vorsflede. In her little rambles on the hill side or by the 
meanderings of the forest stream, the old crone still kept a watchful eye upon the young prisoner, as 
if she feared that the foul fiend would spirit her away. And whispered reasons were given by the 
simple foresters for this especial watchfulness and care; it was said that the Maik Graf had stolen 
the girl from her home in the fastnesees of the Bohmer-wald; and fearing the interference of her friends, 
had conveyed her to his donjon in the Hillenthal till the fierceness of the pursuit were over, or the 
young girl had learned to love her rude betrayer. 

“It was said also that she had left in her native vallies 1 young hunter on whom she had bestow- 
ed her heart; that in her abduction, she had shrieked to him for assistance, and that Vorsflede had 
left orders with the old soldier to watch for the passage of the youngster if he should attempt to cross 
the Mark in her pursuit ; and the old crone muttered in her gossipings that there was little doubt but 
that the hunter would be well cared for. 

“ That the lady pined for her liberty, or her lover, was evident to the few inhebitants who resided 
in the dreary neighborhood of the turret. She strolled sadly along in her daily wa'«, ‘flowed close- 
ly by the old woman, to whom she never condescended to speak, although her silver-.oned voice was 


* Meaning literally, The Defence of the Country ; a name applied to the National Guard or Militia 
of Germany. 
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freely used in colloquy with the wives and daughters of the humble neighbors, among whom she be- 
came exceedingly popular; and more than one of the rough sons of Suabia declared their readiness 
to assist the lady in her sad distress, but that they dared not brave the vengeance of the Mark. 

“In spite of the old crone’s vigilance, the lady obtained several interviews with a young man, o{ 
fair stature, who came in secret to the Hillenthal, and remained perdue in the hut of a certain wood. 
man. His wife entertained the old guardian in the front chamber while the lady stepped into the 
small back room, to hold converse with the stranger, under pretence of comforting a sick child. Her 
flight from the donjon was arranged ; a stout forest nag was concealed within a short distance, and 
the young man was directed to pass to the West, till he struck the Rheinstrasse, when he was re- 
quired to push for the French frontier, where he might defy pursuit. The next day, the Graf wert 
forth to hunt at early dawn ; the lady left her couch, and despite the cries of the enraged beldame, 
mounted behind the young man, who pushed his willing steed to the appointed pass, It is not known 
where they crossed the path of the Graf, but an hour had scarcely elapsed ere the woodman, as he 
went to the exercise of his craft, met the ferocious chief, leading the horse of the ranaways, with the 
bodies of the lady and her lover flung across the animal's back. 

“ Vorsflede must have suspected the woodman’s agency, for he threatened the man, as he passed, 
with such direful vengeance, that the forester hastened home, and packing upa few necessaries, starte:! 
with his family for the residence of a friend who resided higher up the Hillenthal. The remaining 
half dozen of the peasants that dwelt near the Graf’s donjon, also left their huts till the dreaded fury 
of the chief should have passed away. 

“ Three weeks elapsed ere the woodman had courage to venture in the fearful vicinity of the tur- 
reted crag. He was surprised at the countless flight of ravens that hovered around the donjon’s top, 
yet seemed as if they feared to light. The lower gate of the path from the ¢hal to the crag was 
fastened, and the door of the dwelling beside the turret was newly barred on the outside. It was 
evident that the Graf and his companion hag had left the place, yet the woodman had not the heart 
to essay an entrance till he had summoned his comrades to his assistance. After some delay passed 
in useless but cautious knocking at the portal, the foresters broke open the well-fastened door, and 
hastened, with a divining fear, to search the turret from its cave-like cellar to the battlemented top. 
A sight of horror excelling aught that the records of diabolical malignity can produce, met their as- 
tonished sight. The girl was there—alive—a mouthing, jibbering, maniac. When the brutal Grai 
encountered the fugitives in the forest, the young man jumped from the horse, and with drawn sword, 
dared him to the fight. Vorsflede intimated a desire to parley, and, professing unbounded love for 
the lady and respect for her protector, gradually drew near to the unsuspecting pair, till, watching 
his opportunity, he knocked the lady from her seat by a stunning blow with his left arm, and as tho 
young man started forward to catch her, the Graf ran him through the body with his bunting sword. 
Upon their arrival at the donjon, the lady recovered from her swoon; she was taken to the top oi 
the turret, and chained alive to the dead body of the youth, by the Graf himself—the man who had 
sworn to her so many oaths of never-ending love and adoration. The corpse was fastened to a grating 
fixed in the stone flooring of the turret’s roof; escape was impossible, even if she had wished to court 
an instant death by precipitating herself, with her offensive burden, from the battlements to the 
rocks beneath. ‘The Graf was insensible to her prayers—her shrieks for pity; the ruftian who had 
robbed her of her virtue and professed to live but in her smile, heard her agonized supplications with 
a sneer, and left her to a slow and dreadful death. He hastened from the tower, taking with him 
the old crone, and, fastening the entrance, fled from the Héllenthal with a savage determination of 
comp'eting his revenge. 

« Who can describe the anguish of the young girl when left enchained to the bleeding form of him 
who had lost his life in her defence '—left too, without a hope of rescue, but in a death of most 
appalling shape. The heats of the meridian sun and the dempdews of night, which fell alike on her 
unprotected head, were as naught to the fearful companionship foreed upon this gentle creature, in 
the drear gorges of the savage mountain and the black and endless woods. It were vain to attempt 
a relation of her sufferings from hunger, and its fearful attendant, thirst. The dullest imagination can 
conceive the horrors of her gradual decay—till reason fled from its oppressed abode, and then—in 
savage obedience to the ungovernable craving, she fastened her teeth in the neck of the half-putrid 
corse beside her, and glutted her insane appetite with the flesh of him she loved. The ravens, smell- 
ing carrion, had poised with greedy beaks above her head; her last remaining strength was used to 
keep the foul creatures ftom her food. With blood-stained mouth and ghastly smile that told the 
vacant mind, she welcomed the foresters to the groaning tables and well spread feast made by her 
parents to honor her return. The exertion broke the over-strained strings of her heart—she died ere 
they could remove her from the turret’s roof. 

“ The woodmen examined the papers found on the body of the young msn, hoping to meet with 
a reference to his home—they found it not—but a letter was discovered in the dress of the girl that 
showed how futile was the jealousy of the Graf, how needless his revenge. The young man was the 
lady’s only brother! 

“ Vorsflede was never heard of more. His donjon has never again been tenanted ; indeed, such is 
the horror of its blood-stained walls, that few persons have ever been hardy enough, even in the 
broadest daylight, to explore the recesses of THE RAYEN’S TOWER,” 









































A CHAPTER ON SCIENCE AND ART. 








Conszcturat Discovery or 4 New Pranet.—By means of glasses just invented by count 
Decuppis, an observer is enabled to look at the sun without any inconvenience from its rays—the 
disc appears of a perfect whiteness, and all the firmamental objects have an equal distinctness. By 
the aid of his new glass, the count lately observed on the face of the sun a small black spot, en- 
tirely free from penumbra, and of perfectly spherical form, which had advanced upon the disc, de- 
scribing an are of about seven minutes. Repeated observations convinced him that it had, in the 
meantime, advanced towards the sun’s limb, as much as two minutes and thirty seconds. Presently 
it disappeared. All astronomers will agree in supposing the object a small planet, hitherto undis- 
covered, and passing over the sun’s disc at the period of survey. Its perfectly round figure, its 
blackness, the smallness of its diameter, its motion, and the absence of penumbra fully warrant the 
conjecture. The event is one of the highest importance in an astronomical, or indeed in any point 
of view. A twelfth world has been added to our system. It will no doubt receive the name of its 
discoverer, Decuppis. 


Tar Royat Groncr.—The submarine operations in respect to this ship have been unsatisfactory 
but full of interest. Col, Pasley has concluded his labors for the present, but will resume them 
about the first of June. The wreck is said to be enveloped in total darkness, and completely im- 
bedded in mud, Some means may perhaps be suggested by which light can be diffused below. 
Lanterns have been tried, to no purpose. The divers assert that even on the brightest days of sum- 
mer, when the sea is perfectly calm, they can scarcely see an inch before them. During the expe- 
riments, 12,940 pounds of powder have been consumed. More than one hundred tons of the wreck 
have been recovered, and placed in the dock-yard at Portsmouth, with five brass and six iron guns; 
and all expenses have been more than paid by the value of the articles recovered. The advantage 
to the anchorage is beyond calculation. 


Tar Pynamrps.—A discovery has been made, in the neighborhood of these monuments, of agreat 
number of apartments and cavities communicating with each other; also, at a distance of many 
miles in the desert, of the foundations of decayed pyramids, whose very granite blocks are dissolved 
to dust. Who shall tell the vast antiquity of these remains? The pyramids which stand firm 
to-day about Cairo are universally admitted to be four or five thousand years old. There must be 
something wrong yet about our chronology. 


Sivevutar Screntiric Enron.—lIn the infancy of rail-road speculation, the engineers resorted 
to a thousand laborious contrivances with a view of overcoming an obstacle which had no real ex- 
istence. It was assumed that the adhesion of the smooth wheels of the carriage upon the equally 
smooth iron-rail must necessarily be so slight, that if it should be attempted to drag any considera- 
ble weight, the wheels would only be whirled round, while the carriages would not advance. A 
patent for an invention to remedy this fancied inconvenience was actually taken out by Mr. Blen- 
kinsop, in 1811, 





IMPROVEMENTS IN THE Dacusrreotrre.—Numerous improvements have been lately made in 
the beautiful art of photogeny. The baron Seguier has exhibited an instrument constructed by 
himself, with many ingenious modifications, having for their objects a diminution in size and weight, 
and a simplification, in other respects, of the entire apparatus. Several of the conditions which 
have been announced as required for the success of the process, may be dispensed with. It is pro- 
bable, now, that the operations of the art may be rendered practicable in the open country— even 
those nice and delicate ones which, at present, seem to demand protection against too strong a light. 
An objective glass has been constructed by M. Cauche, with the view of redressing the image ob- 
tained in the Daguerreotype; this image is now presented reversed, a circumstance which has the 
bad effect of destroying all vraisemblance. The Abbé Moignat has been endeavoring, in conjunc- 
tion with M. Soleil, (a name quite d propos,) to introduce the light of oxy-hydrogen gas as the 
principle of illumination to the objects intended to be represented. M. Bayard is said to have fully 
succeeded in taking impressions on paper. Mr. Fox Talbot, in England, has also done this. 

In America, we have by no means been idle. It has been here ascertained that instead of the 
costly combination of glasses employed by M. Daguerre, a single Meniscus glass produces an exact 
and brilliant result. We have also found that we can do without the dilute nitric acid in photo- 
geny, as well as in lithography. The process is thus greatly simplified ; for the use of the acid has 
heretofore been considered one of the nicest points in the preparation of the plate. When un- 
equally applied, the golden color is not uniform. Now, it is only necessary to finish the polish of 
the plate with dry rotten stone, well levigated and washed, using dry cotton to rub it with after- 
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waids. We make the iodine-box, too, much shallower than does M. Daguerre. With his box, 
from fifteen to thirty minutes exposure of the plate was required before the proper color was pro- 
duced. Four inches will be deep enough ; and there should be a tray, an inch deep, fitting into the 
bottom of the box. Upon this tray the iodine is to be spread, and then covered with a double thick- 
ness of fine gauze, tacked to the upper edge of the tray—supports being fastened in each corner of 
the box, at such height as will admit of the piate being lowered to within an inch of the gauze. 


Exectrricat Corrine.—The new process of copying medals and other works of art on copper, 
by means of voltaic electricity is an invention of interest and importance. In the manufacture of 
plated articles and other ornaments, it is often desirable to copy ornamental work, such as leaves, 
flowers and arabesque mouldings, and the ordinary process is very difficult, and therefore very ex- 
pensive. Mr. Spencer’s late invention affords a cheap and easy method of performing what is re- 
quired. By its means the rich ornaments on antique plate, or any similar work, may be copied 
with entire accuracy—a perfect fac-simile being taken in copper, which may then be silvered or gilt. 
In the art of button-making the voltaic action is used with advantage; a cast from any pattern of 
button may now be readily moulded in a few hours, and with little labor. Button-makers formerly 
required two or three sets of a particular pattern to complete one of which the die was wanting.— 
The whole application of the voltaic action is excessively simple and certain—the necessary appa- 
ratus may be procured for sixpence. 


Marstt Lernorpr.—In St. Petersburg, a method has been discovered of giving to the softest 
stone the hardness, and color, and consequently the polish of marble. The invention is regarded as 
of high importance, and of certain application. The whole details have not yet reached us—but the 
process appears to be analogous to that of the scagliola manufacture. The prepared substance is 
termed marble Lethoide. 


Pxyrumatic Eneint.—Mr. Levi Bissell, of Newark, N. J., is said to have perfected a pneumatic 
apparatus, by means of which to employ the atmospheric air as a motive power. This design, in its 
general terms, is by no means new, and its reduction to practice has been found expensive. Mr. 
B.’s seems to be the old project—that of constructing pumps at convenient distances on a rail-road 
of air-pipe, which latter is to be exhausted of air. What is said in the papers about condensed at- 


mosphere, with portable condensers, is probably a misunderstanding. 


Rev Rarx.—In Gassendi’s “ Life of Peiresc,” the phenomenon of red-rain which has so often 
excited the wonder of the ignorant, and the attention of the learned, is very plausibly accounted for. 
About the beginning of July, 1608, large drops of what was then generally termed “ the bloody 
shower” were observed in the vicinity of Aix, upon the walls of villas, hamlets, andtowns. M. Peiresc 
had found a chrysalis of a remarkable size and form, and had inclosed it in a box. He thought no 
more of it until, hearing a buzz within the box, he opened it, and perceived the chrysalis changed 
into a beautiful butterfly, which imnsediately flew away, leaving at the bottom of the box a red drop 
of the size of a shilling. As this occurred about the time the shower was supposed to have fallen, 
and when a great many butterflies were seen in every direction, he properly coneluded that the drops 
in question were excrementitious matter voided by the insects. Looking more closely, he found the 
drops seldom upon the upper surfaces of objects, but generally in cavities where insects might nestle. 
He also noticed that they were to be seen upon the walls of those houses only which were near the 
fields, and not upon the more elevated parts of them, but merely as far up as the butterflies were ac- 
customed to flutter. The common butterfly in England deposits a red fluid very much as described 
by Peiresc. 


Ivexntovs Inventron.—A pair of skates, invented by Mr. William Wallace, of Newtown Ardes, 
watch-maker, are in the highest degree creditable to that gentleman’s scientific skill and pe1severance. 
The machinery of this little locomotive is so arranged that it is equally serviceable on ice or on a 
smooth foot-path, (a flagged footway, for instance.) It consists of two perpendicular plates of iron, 
with pieces inserted between them, to allow a free rotary motion for three wheels, revolving along 
the extent covered by the foot. These wheels revolve in the action of skating, and, with the addi- 
tion of a horizontal plate of wood, elevate the sole of the foot above the surface. There is, also, a 
large wheel at the toe-end, with a ratched or click-wheel attached, on the outside of one of the per- 
pendicular plates, for the purpose of keeping the one foot from retrograding, while the other is pro- 


gressing forward. 


(There is nothing that is very novel in Mr. Wallace’s invention; in our boyhood we used a pair 
of skates made as above described. A certain M. Perrine undertook for a wager to skate across the 
gardens of the Tuilleries, at Paris, in the month of August, 1829—he wore insttuments made in a 
similar manner to M:. Wallace’s. The Ravel Family have, for the last twenty years, used exactly 
the same sort of skates in one of their ingenious dramas—The Skaters of Wilma.]—Eps. G. M. 
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Vorandern fuhl’ ich mich so klein 
Ich werde stets verlegen seyn, ~ Goethe’s Faust. 









Ir would have been difficult to convince Diedrich Rodenheiser by any species of ratiocination that 
be was not born to be laughed at. Diedrich was not only clownishly rustic in his demeanor, but 
sometimes significantly inelegant in the employment of his enunciative member. If his history from 
the time of his first ambulatory effort until the termination of his terrestial sojourn were dramatized, 
it would form a “ Comedy of Errors” wonderfully excitative of uproarious cachination. 

During the time of Diedrich’s undiscerning adolescence he was the author of a mischievous mis- 
take, now forgotten, which impelled his feminine parent in a paroxysm of chagrin to dub him “ Der 
Tenfelskerl,”’ which appellation from that time he held by a life tenure. He always hated to see any 
one laugh unless he was cognizant of the cause of merriment, for he was sure to imagine himself the 
butt. 

Diedrich had two sisters, Wilhelmina, the elder, Susannah, the younger, neither married, but 
both marriageable at the time of which we write, and Suse, as her name was afiectionately abbreviated 
by her mother, was a half hour or thereabouts her brother’s junior, 

It is somewhere noted in authentic history, that under the reign of one of England’s sovereigns 
(good queen Bess as like as not) no damsel was permitted to marry until she had manufactured for 
her own use a complete set of bed and body linen, So under the sapient government of the Roden- 
heisers, the Schluppivinkels, the Schminkflackchens, and the Ochlenschlaegens, who colonised half 
a township of Pennsylvania, the latitude and longitude whereof have not been definitely ascertained, 
every maiden was reonired before her bridal to be the artificer of “ her things,” as they phrased it, 
the most prominent of which were a feather bed and apparel appertinent, an extra calico quilt of 
ample size, and two others of miniature dimensions, the stuff for the fabrication of all which was 
furnished by the parents with religious strictness on the morning of the daughter's fifteenth birth day. 
For what purpose the pair of diminutive quilts were designed, we, the writer, were never curious 
enough to inquire. 

On the maiden’s marriage, she was conveyed to the habitation of her spouse, in a two wheeled 
cart, or ordinary farm-wagon, sitting upon the aforesaid wordly estate, with which it had pleased a 
gracious providence to enable her parents and her own hands to bless her, while the happy husband 
trudged behind the vehicle driving a cow, tw@ sheep, and a pig, the young bride’s mariiage portion, 
the which species, though no where spoken of in Littleton, may, without doing unpardonable violence 
to legal terms, be referred to the head of dower ex assensu patris. 

Now, notwithstanding it was essential to matrimonial eligibility that the young maid could ex- 
hibit “ her things,” and name them her own workmanship, yet ftclione legis, she was permitted to 
call herself their fabricator, though she herself had never put a stitch in them, the whole having been 
accomplished by the friendly labor of her female associates. Although to the casuist this might seem 
criminal in conscience, assuredly it was a harmless fiction compared with many of the falsities which 
that perverter of truth, the lawyer, crowds within his comprehensive maxim, gui facit per alium, 
facit per se. It was the custom, therefore, for all the girls in the neighborhood, upon invitation of a 
confamiliar, to congregate of an afternoon at her abode, and aid her in her quilting. 

Wilhelmina and Susannah being now both of marriageable age, it was meet that the roquisites to 
matrimonial eligibleness should be perfected, the materiel for which had for some time lain in an 
oaken chest of antiquated form, and pre-eminent capacity. Accordingly on the fourth day of March, 
Anno, one thousand eight hundred and somewhere about thirty, all the young lasses residing within 
a circle of two and a half miles radius, were gathered at a quilting on the second and uppermost floor 
of the Rodenheiser’s domicil. ‘Three corners of the room were furnished for family dormitories, the 
fourth was occupied as a nursery by a feline mother, for whose comfortable repose and that of her 
six sightless younglings Diedrich had humanely provided a pair of his old woollen trowsers. 
Along the walls were suspended medicinal herbs, Bologna sausages, half-worn frocks, and worse 
worn petticoats, arranged with singularly careless neatness, and admirably portraying the providence, 
frugality, and economy, of the Rodenheisers. 

_ Diedtich had never yet gone out, and it was the old woman’s resolve that on this occasion he should 
introduce himself to female society, an attachment for which, permit us parenthetically to remark, is 
an eminent preservation to a young man’s morals. 
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“ Diedrich,” said the old one, “ go up shtairs to de girls, its no poys dere yet; go ‘long mit you.” 

“ Vell, vell, by sure,” retorted the obedient son, “ but ven I goes dere I knows not vat to shpeak.” 

“ Du Teufelskerl, go to de girls, and say, ah, you little rogues, you shtole my heart.” 

Between the inner and outer sides of his coat pocket, Diedrich ‘shared in equal proportions not 
less than a square yard of bandanna, and jerked up above his ears his calico shirt collar, and jerked 
down almost low enough to meet the waistband of his pantaloons his red flannel waistcoat, and 
puckered his mouth into irregular corrugations, and then strutted up stairs. The girls intently plying 
their needles noticed not, or feigned not to notice his presence, until having crossed his arms upon 
his back, he curved his body into an arc of ninety, and interpolating his phrenological developments, 
between the heads of a couple of ladies, whose cheeks were flowered but not with the rose, and 
thrusting it half way across the quilt, exclaimed— 

« Ah, you little rogues, you shtole my shtomach.” 

« You heart, you mean,” said Wilhelmina, who, alone amid the titters of the company, preserved a 
grave countenance ; “ your heart, you mean, brother,” 

« Vell, vell, by sure,” answered Diedrich, “ it is mere all one, I knowed it was something apout 
my pelly.” 

Saas blushed, Wilhelmina scowled, some half dozen nervous girls shrieked, the rest laughed 
in alto, and the descendants of Grimalkin terrified by the tumult, struck up contralto. 

It was too much for Diedrich’s sensitive soul; shortening the chord by which the reader may 
imagine him subtended, and removing his hands to the bottom of his breeches’ pockets, he slowly 
and sadly walked down stairs, where his mother opened upon him a volley of hard names, cunningly 
suspecting that the confusion which she heard above had been occasioned by some misadventure of 
her unfortunate son. 

By the time supper was announced, the old lady had recovered from her ire, Susannah from her 
mortification, Wilhelmina from her indignation, the other ladies from their discomposure, the feline 
progeny from their alarm, and Diedrich from his abashment. To him, therefore, was assigned the 
duty of waiting on the ladies at the table, and before him was placed a few! for amputation and dis- 
section. Diedrich lacked skill in comparative anatomy ; the knife was obstinate, the fork let go, and 
the fowl was projected into the lap of a lady on the other side of the table. Susannah shrewdly di- 
rected the laugh from her brother to herself, by proposing to help the lady to gravy. 

A sensation of calefaction was visible in the young man’s countenance as he precipitably left the 
table. When he attained the door, he made rapid strides to the barn yard, and hid himself in the 
corn-crib, where he remained until the tenebrosity of night had dispersed the ladies each to her own 
home. 

Many a histrion has failed in his debit and afterwards become no despicable performer, and al- 
though perhaps this dogma was not made the premises upon which Diedrich based his conclusion, 
certain it is, that he did not deem the mishaps of his first effort to play the agreeable, as any omen 
that he could not by farther practice become quite an acceptable beau. 

With Kattarina Schminkfleckchen, Diedrich was desperately in love, but she was ignorant of it, 
for he had never more than spoken to her when he went to her father’s to borrow a hay-fork, or some 
other farming utensil ; and no young lady ever suspects a gentleman’s love for her before he has un- 
equivocally declaied himself. Miss Schminkfleckchen ha been detained from the quilting by frost- 
bitten heels, which Diedrich before his mischance thought a very unlucky, but afterwards a very 
happy, circumstance. Now, however, that he had entered upon his career of gallantry, he determined 
that if the lady’s infected heels would suffer her attendance at the country singing school on the en- 
suing evening, he would not be oblivious of some attention to her. 

The next evening came, as next evenings always do come, and Kattarina was at the singing ; 
healthfulness having been restored to the hinder protuberances of her discous feet by a cataplasm of 
roasted turnips. 

With that peop'e of primitive simplicity and non-derivative manners, and at that popular aggre- 
gation, a country singing, each lady held her own candle, her digital scaliness, the consequence of 
laborious housewifery, being concealed by kid-skin gloves, and they again protected from the unctuosity 
of the luminary by a slip of paper wrapped around its base. 

Diedrich secum volven, in what way he should do obeisance to Kattarina, observed that her candle 
burned dimly, and must be snuffed. His heart vibrated, and his visage became calified as he ap- 
proached her, and after the manner of others tended her his fingers for a pair of snuffers. In his 
sinister hand he took the candle, and in the execution of his office burned the fingers of his dexter ! 
he threw the adusted cotton into Miss Schminkfleckchen’s lap, and dropped the oleaginous cylinder 
into Hannah Ochlenschlaeger’s. Kattarina’s new calico had the head of a humming bird burned 
out of it, and Miss Ochlenschlaeger’s barred flannel was most ungallantly greased. Every body 
laughed, even the grave teacher of crotchets and quavers roared though a whole stave. Diedrich 
rushed out of the house, taking with him the wrong hat, and was seen no more that night, except 
by his father’s old negro, who just as the clock struck “ the wee short hour ayont the twal,” tumbled 
him out of his, the negro’s, bed, into which the blundering wight had crept by mistake. 

Diedrich swore by his mother’s night cap that this should be his Jast blunder, but he was sealed 
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in his nativity a blunderer, and was therefore forsworn in less than a fortnight, as will be seen by the 
uel. 

Reader of the Gentleman's Magazine, hast any knowledge of s/rauss dance?’ Nay! Wast never 
at a strauss2 Then we have a good mind «to wiite thee down an ass.” Whilst we pity we can- 
not but denunciate the poor gosling-souled oppidan, whose peregrinations extend not beyond his ewn 
fumid atmosphere, who knows nothing of rural fun and frolic, who breathes freely only in a drawing- 
room, whom no motion in concert pleases but that of the cotillion, quadrille, or vulgar waltz, and 
whose auditory instrument is shocked by an old-fashioned tune on a cracked fiddle. 

Away with every sort of dance but the s/rauss—the merry, noisy, intellectual s¢rauss. 

With the hope that it will enable the uninstructed, whose eye may rove over our scribblings, justly 
to appreciate this favorite country pastime, we shall endeavor to convey some idea of it. 

The time and place having been appointed, an aufscher, overseer, or director, is selected by the 
younkers, whose duty it is to provide for the frolic a supply of “ notions,” such as ‘kerchiefs, gloves, 
hose, and the like. No gentleman is allowed to participate in the dance who brings not with him 
a female partner, nor is any permitted to bring more than one. 

When all are assembled, a lighted candle, having a small string fastened to it: at any distance from 
the flame, is placed on the floor above, through which a gimblet hole suffers the twine to pass down 
into the room. To the lower extremity of this string is attached a key, or other weight sufficient to 
keep it tense, which hangs over a table set in the centre of the room. A chalk line is drawn on the 
floor opposite, to which and on one end of the table sits der aufscher, holding in his hand a small 
rod. The company form a circle round the table, male and female alternating, the prize is proclaim- 
ed, glove, stocking, or plug of tobacco; and the gentlemen contribute each a trifling sum, rated ace 
cording to the value of the article and the number of competitors. The rod is then handed to the 
person in the ring, who toes the chalk line, the fiddler wriggles his elbow, and off they dance around 
the table. When the possessor of the rod has completed the circle, he hands it to the individual im- 
mediately behind him, who, when she in her turn has danced her round, passes it to the next, and 
thus it continnes passing until the candle above, which of course is unseen by the rivals, burns through 
the string, and the weight falls upon the table. ‘The music and dancing instantly cease, and who- 
ever is then in possession of the rod is adjudged the prize. Lf a gentleman win he presents the re- 
ward to his partner, provided it be an article usable by a lady. 

The same precedence is repeated until all the merchandise is disposed of, the table is then banish- 
ed the room, and the whole party hoe it down in straight fours and set dances, till the hour when 
“ghosts wandering here and there, troop home to church-yards.” This is what we ‘intra folk call 
a strauss. 

Resume we now our story. 

A few evenings after Diedrich Rodenheiser had been laughed out of the singing room, he met the 
apple-dumpling-cheeked Kattaina Schminkfleckchen at a strauss dance. No female had accompa- 
nied him thither, and he was consequently compelled to occupy the unpleasant situation of a rest- 
less, envious, jealous spectator. 

None but a Dickens could describe, or a Cruikshank sketch, the clumsy attitudes into which Died- 
rich writhed his body, as he sat in the corner, upon an inverted half bushel measure, watching in- 
tently the circumitions of Kattarina in the daflce. So annoyed was the poor fellow by the reciprocity 
of smiles between her and the beaux that it was impossible for him to retain any one position for an 
instant. He who has been in love may imagine—we, who have not, cannot delineate—the feelings 
and bedyly contortions of Diedrich Rodenheiser. He was uncomfortable, that is certain, and who 
would not have been, in love as he was, deprived of a participation in his darling’s amusement, and 
she manifestly delighted with others’ attentiveness. 

A young man’s eye will sometimes deviate to a laly’s ancle, and, when seized with this tendency, 
however mach he may strive to change its direction, it will, in spite of him, incline thitherward. 
This unaccountable propensity of man’s visual organ is greatly augmented if the lady within his 
vision be tripping it “ on the light fantastic toe.” It is not remarkable then, that Diedrich occasionally 
fixed his gaze thus low upon Kattarina, as she circinated near to his locality, especially as the re- 
membrance of the affair at the singing made him somewhat diffident about looking her in the face. 

A dance was just concluded, which added to Miss Schminkfleckchen’s persgnality a pair of clock- 
ed stockings, when Diedrich descried, as the successful circuiteer tripped across the room, a piece of 
black mantua riband disengage itself from somewhere in the vicinity of her foot, and, sinuating in 
serpentine curvatines, fall stealthily on the floor. This incident was the first that had occurred during 
the evening which could afford him an opportunity of exhibiting any politeness to his dulcinea. 
Springing forward with such violence as to knock a stave out of the half bushel measure with his 
heel, he caught up the apostate riband, and followed its rightful owner to her seat. Diedrich ex- 
ceeded himself in gracefulness, when with an easy flection of the body, he extended to her the fore- 
finger of his right hand, bearing its silken pendant, and, smiling, said— 

“ You dropped your shoe-string, Kitty.” 

Kattarina vouchsafed no response, but in a twinkling eluded observation through the door. A 
universal laugh reverberated through the room, and Diedrich calmly and philosophically turned 
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about and abandoned the house, and the next morning abandoned his home. Unconscious of having 
perpetuated any blunder, he supposed the mirth of the company to have been occasioned by Katta- 
rina’s scornful treatment of him, but what could have actuated her to such conduct he was unable 
to surmise. The poor fellow was not sufficiently familiar with the tidiness of a young lady’s invisible 
habiliments to imagine that the renegade riband which he so politely attempted to restore to its 
original possessor had relieved itself from the performance of an unwhisperable office and not that of 
a latchet. By the by, it was downright prodigality of Miss Schminkfleckchen to appropriate the 
commodity of the mercer to a purpose which could as well have been answered by a like quantity of 
red tape at a penny a yard, or other material of equal cheapness. 

Ah! how poignant is the disdain of her one loves, and what awful consequences sometimes re- 
sult from it. Some weeks after, the public prints divulged the name of Diedrich Rodenheiser, in a 
list of passengers blown up by the explesion of a steam-boat boiler, on the Ohio river. The un- 
happy man by blundering on board the steamer, blundered into futurity. 


——_—=F— 


A RETROSPECT. 


Axt is not gloom—upon our paths 
Though lowly they may be, 

Is sometimes thrown a flush of joy, 
A sunburst o’er the sea— 

That wild, wild sea, the human heart, 
Across whose depths are driven, 

Alike the tempest’s furious wrath, 
And peaceful breath of heaven. 


Tho’ bitter seem the world’s cold smiles, 
Tho’ false its friendships prove, 

Tho’ changeful as the summer sea 
Its fondest dreams of love, 

The thought of some unclouded hour 
Still glimmers from afar, 

And though by distance dimmed, its ray 
Is memory’s brightest star. 


There was a time! ‘tis thus we brood 
O’er feelings chilled, and hopes forsaken, 
When life was like the April day— 
By tears and smiles alternate shaken ; 
When sorrow’s mantle pressed but lightly ; 
AfMiiction was unknown; 
When pleasure, won us by her smile, 
And joy was all our own. 


O! memory, thou art to me 
The dew-drop to the sun-parched flower, 
The frozen fount within the heart 
Unsealing by thy magic power— 
Lifting the veil old Time has drawn 
Closer with every wasted year, 
*Till manhood’s perished joys return, 
And youth’s wild visions re-appear. 


From mists that shroud the fading past 
Like spirits to my presence crowd, 
Some who, time-wearied, sunk to rest, 
* And some in manhood’s beauty bowed ; 
The fair young girl whose snowy brow 
Was beauty’s resting place, 
The infant with its eye of light, 
And mirth bespeaking face. 





My mother! (O! if ever yet 
To man a boon were- given, 

A light to guide his feeble step 
From erring paths to heaven— 
To fill his breast with hopes of bliss 

Beyond this “ vale of tears,” 
It is the memory of that love 
Which blessed his infant years.) 


Again I hear thy happy voice 
Its precepts fond impart, 

Again the sunshine of thy smile 
Glows warmly on my heart ; 

I seem to stand within the home 
Which once thou loved’st well, 

Again I feel thy parting kiss, 
And hear thy last farewell. 


And thou, sweet sister, lowly laid 

Within the church-yard’s pale of gloon— 
(Alas! that I should live to plant 

The rose beside thy humble tomb,) 


I feel that o’er my sinful way 


Thou’rt bending now with holy care, 
The same as when on earth ye knelt 
To bless me with a sister’s prayer. 


And thou, too, loved of “ other days,” 
My boyhood’s earliest friend, 

How with the memory-painted group 
Doth thy fond image blend— 

Again thou’rt standing by my side, 
Again I see thy face, 

The while contending as a child 
In childhood’s happy race. 


And thus they pass—a shadowy throng 
Who mingle with our dreams, 
Breathing around our fainting hearts 
Like music tones of streams— 
Awaking from their silent sleep 
Fond thoughts of wasted years, 
’Till, musing o’er their brightness lost, 
Our eyes suffuse with tears. 
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Perils in the Woods ; or, The Emigrant Family's Return, With Engravings. Efingham Wil- 
son, London. 











We picked this pretty looking volume from a bookseller’s shelves, shortly after its importation; we 
were attracted by its ad captandum title, by several well executed plates, and the general neatness of 
its mechanical axecution. But in these enumerations alone consists its excellence—the contents are 
a mass of impossible and ignorant relations concocted by some hireling scribe who professes to detail 
adventures in the United States of America without possessing a school-boy’s knowledge of its in- 
terior geography, or exhibiting the remotest acquaintances with its productions and national pecu- 
liarities. We are unacquainted with the writer, who is described in the title page as the author of 
“The Wanderer’s Cave,” “Tom Starboard,” and other works of equal celebrity—a celebrity, that 
like the author, has not yet crossed the Atlantic. 

Captain Marryatt has declared that he wrote his book on America with an avowed purpose of dis- 
gusting his countrymen with the practices of democracy. The author of “Perils in the Woods” 
has undoubtedly written his equally erudite work for the purpose of deterring the better sort of agri- 
culturists from emigration; and, like the honest Captain, has not scrupled to employ the coarsest 
and most improbable means. ‘The Captain selected more than one-half of his book from the facetie 
of our newspapers, turning our own caricatures of various provincial fooleries into weapons of na- 
: tional assault. ‘The other scribbler has robbed every book of marvellous travel that chanced to come 
: in his way, and hassliced and dovetailed a‘variety of ancient and modern wonders into the history 
3 of an emigrant family squatting in the western wilds—but this farrago is not even amusing ; the de- 
veloped ignorance is so potent that it “ quite o’er crows” the attention necessary to a perusal of the 
most common-place matters. 

The emigrant family actually behold sixty feet of the length of the Nahant sea serpent in the 
course of their voyage across the Atlantic. The father goes to the Indiana land-office in Philadel- 
phia, and very sapiently purchases a swamp on the banks of the Tippecanoe river, which, by the 
way, is written 7ipicana. The heavy goods of the emigrants are placed in an ark at Philadelphia, 
and sent down the Ohio tothe Wabash, but unfortunately the ark upset in the Scioto river, (written 
Sciolto) although how it contrives to get into that latitude is rather incomprehensible, being se- 
veral hundred miles out of its line of journey. There is a talk of an ark floating down the stream 
of the Wabash from the Ohio to the Tippecanoe, a circumstance that is the reverse of possibility. 

The sapient emigrants purchase a small one-hurse wagon to carry seven persons, with all their 
plunder, through the western states. This omnipotent horse is killed by lightning ; a cow buffalo 
is caught asleep, with its calf, and submits to be harnessed to the wagon, drawing the whole éc/s of 
our particular emigration cheerfully and obediently, while the dear little innocent calf 1uns amiably 
a by its mother’s side! 

Sugar canes, rice, and tobacco are described as growing north of latitude 41; parroquets are as 

plentiful as mosquitoes, and wild Indians, buffaloes, and panthers are every day circumstances in the 
heart of Ohio, which, with Indiana, is described as a howling wilderness, with a few log huts sparsely 
distributed—indeed our squatters’s next door neighbor lives fifteen miles off—and yet we are told that 
a steam-boat of immense size navigated the Tippecanoe river, and was daily crowded with passen- 
gers. 
A boy of fifteen years of age is the hero of the tale; he shoots Indians, panthers, and other wild 
things ; fells huge forest trees, builds log huts, digs rice dykes, and cultivates several hundred acres 
of land. He saves his parents’ lives several times, and on his way back to England, actually rides 
on the back of a Mississippi alligator a /a Waterton, to the evident satisfaction of the whole of the 
passengers aboard the steam-boat ! 

We are happy to inform our readers that this interesting party returned safely to their native land ; 
the recital of their wondrous adventures has had the desired effect upon the nerves of their country 
neighbors; and the official returns of emigration have been seriously reduced since the publication 
of the work entitled “ Perils in the Woods.” 













































Pilgrimage to Jerusalem and Mount Sinai. By Baron Geramb, Monk of the Order of La Trappe. 
Two Volumes. Carey and Hari, Philadelphia. 






In 1814, Ferdinand, Baron de Geramb, a distinguished officer in the service of Austria, was re- 
leased from imprisonment in the castle of Vincennes; disgusted with the world, he declined all 
farther contests in the military or political arenas, and retired to the monastery of Notre Dame de 
la Trappe du Mont des Olives, near Mtilhausen in Alsau, in the department of Upper Rhine. Unde 
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the name of Father Marie Joseph, he sojourned for sixteen years in the gloomy cells of the Trappist 
monastery, and conformed to its rigid and soul-wearing ordinances and mortifications. The te- 
volution of July, 1830, reached even the poor monks in their quiet cloisters ; the order was abolished 
in France, and all monks, not Frenchmen by birth, were ordered to leave France instantly. So rigor- 
‘ously were these orders enforced that a young Trappist nun was driven from Ler cell while in morta! 
agony, and expired a few paces from the sacred asylum. Geramb retired to the T'rappist (chief) 
abbey of St. Bernard in the canton of Luzerne; but finding that misfortune and sickness continued 
to clog his path, he resolved to undertake a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, “to pray, to adore, and to do 
penance.” His letters, while on his journey, constitute the book before us. 

Baron Geramb has produced an agreeable work. His details are given in a novel and pleasan: 
way ; there is less of the traveller, anxious to show his knowledge, and more of the results of actua! 
observation than generally grace the pages of modern voyagers, We do not pronounce the “ Pil- 
grimage”’ the best book on the Holy Land extant, but it is more devoted in its purpose than any 
other work on the same subject. The whole extent of Palestine was explored by the pilgrim ; every 
place famous in sacred history, or remarkable in the unwritten traditions of the land, is accurately 
described, and associated with its particular event, which is also given in full. The baron’s details 
are sufficiently anecdotical to please the general reader. 

We are happy to state that the policy of Louis Philippe has permitted the re-establishment of the 
monastery of the Mount of Olives, and that pére Marie Joseph is once more in holy communion 
with his silent brethren of La Trappe. 


The Pathfinder ; or, The Inland Sea, By the Author of “ The Pioneers,” “ The Last of the Mo 
hicans,” “ The Prairies,” etc. Two Volumes.- Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia. 


After an attentive and gratifying perusal of this work, we unhesitatingly declare it to be fully 
equal to any of Mr. Cooper’s former productions, and superior to all other novels that we have late- 
ly had oceasion to notice. Queen Elizabeth was delighted with Shakspeare’s Falstaff, and desired 
the dramatist to present the obese knight in situations submissive to the blind boy god; Mr. Cooper 
has, in the Pathfinder, delineated his inimitable Leather-stocking as bending to the power of love— 
and a finished picture has he given to the world. This link in the history of our favorite scout was 
actually wanting to complete the chain that binds 4im to the sympathies of the reader; the unsuc- 
cessful termination of his course of wooing accounts for the melancholy tinge that is apparent in al! 
his various scenes of life; there were too, several allusions in the other parts of his history, that re- 
quire a knowledge of his whereabouts in the earlier days—for “ The Pathfinder,” although published 
subsequently to “The Pioneers,” “The Last of the Mohicans,” and “The Prairie,” is meant to precede 
them all in point of date. Leatherstocking’s career is now perfect; unless Mr. Cooper should give 
us another antecedent history, and develope the passages of his hero’s juvenility. 

The scene of « The Pathfinder” is on the shores and waters of Lake Ontario and its tributaries ; 
the opening chapters, depicting the passage down the Oswego, are of the most exciting nature ; 
and the account of the gale on the lake is comparable only to the sea passages in the novel of the 
Pilot. Mr. Cooper has not indulged in much delineation of character—indeed, characteristic varieties 
are not his strongest points—but he has given us some descriptive touches that deserve our warmest 


praise. 


A Word to Women, The Love of the World, and other Gatherings, by Caroline Fry, author of 
« The Listener,” etc. One Volume, Carey and Hart, Philadelphia. 


Mrs, Fry, the author of this work, has acquired a sort of reputation in England as the chaperone 
of magdalens and repentant jail birds, who, when fairly caged and prohibited from the present exer- 
cise of their ingenious professions, pretend a desire of participation in the spiritual goods things 
of the amateur missionary of Newgate, knowing that a submission to her ritual is necessarily con- 
nected with certain supplies of tea, cofiee, money, and books, of material assistance in the melioration 
of strict prison discipline. Unfortunately, her proselytes seldom retain their pious practices when 
away from their jail preceptor—the parliamentary evidence, lately elicited before a committee in the 
matter of prison government, affords testimony that Mrs. Fry’s éléves generally turn out the most 
confirmed paw-paws in the annals of crime. The book before us is a sufficient proof that such a re- 
sult must be the fact; the unforgiving severity of Mrs. Fry’s code would terrify a Trappist, and 
frighten the most frigid of nuns into fits. The chilling and withering nature of her religious tenets 
must drive an erring soul to desperation. She has become accustomed to the jail, and would make 
the whole universe a general penitentiary and prison house. With her, to laugh is as foul a crime 
as murder ; her book is a manual of fanaticism, 1 mass of ascetic wilfulness and sad absurdity. 
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In the opinion of Mrs, Fry every act of life is sinful, except the adoration of God the Father and 
God the Son. In plain and positive language she declares that we ought not to read any thing but 
the scriptures, nor employ music in any other way than in the worship of God—that the sense of 
hearing is mis-used, except in listening to the exordium of the preacher—that it is sinful to take de- 
light in the sight of a beautiful flower, enjoy the fragrance of its smell, because such practises pam- 
per the appetites! that a trae Christian ought to use a crockery candlestick, not a silver one. That, 
in fact, we were formed by an omniscient Creator for the sole purpose of eternally chanting his 
praises and lamenting the worthlessness and depravity of the work of his hands, formed in his own 
image. A mind actuated by Mrs. Fry’s principles, must believe in the exercise of a malignant fate, 
and cannot fail to embrace the crime to which it considers itself doomed—and to seek in death a 
refuge from the sin which cannot be avoided in life. 


Diary of the Rev. John Ward. A. M., Vicar of Stratford-upon-Avon, extending from 1648 to 1679, 
from the original MSS. preserved in the Library of the Medical Society of London, Colburn, 
London. 


The principal inducement to the publication of the late Mr. Ward’s common-place books has been 
a casual mention of Shakspeare, The rest of the matter consists of extracts from the books that fell 
in Mr. Ward’s way, who appears to have been a very desultory reader. He was, too, a collector of 
quaint sayings, and more than sufficiently credulous. The following is all that relates to Shaks- 
peare :— 


Shakspeare had but two daughters, one whereof Mr. Hall, the physitian, married, and by her had 
one daughter married, to wit, the Lady Bernard of Abbingdon. 

I have heard that Mr, Shakspeare was a natural wit, without any art at all; hee frequented the 
plays all his younger time, but in his elder days lived at Stratford, and supplied the stage with two 
plays every year, and for itt had an allowance so large, that hee spent att the rate of 1,000/. a-year, 
as I have heard. 

Shskspeare, Drayton, and Ben Jonson, had a merie meeting, and itt seems drank hard, for Shaks- 
peare died of a feavour there contracted. 


Remember to peruse Shakspeare’s plays, and bee much versed in them, that I may not bee igno- 
rant in that matter, / . 

Whether Dr. Heylin does well, in reckoning up the dramatick poets which have been famous in 
England, to omit Shakspeare. ‘ 

A letter to my brother, to see Mrs. Queeny* to send for Tom Smith for the acknowledgment. 

* Probably Shakspeare’s daughter Judith, who lived to be seventy-seven years of age. 


From the above we learn that Shakspeare spent one thousand pounds a-year, a sum equal to three 
thousand pounds now, yet his will gives no idea of so large a fortune. Mr. Ward’s memoranda 
commence thirty-two years after Shakspeare’s death ; it is, therefore, by no means improbable that 
he spoke vaguely on the subject; he is more likely to be correct in his statement of the cause of 
Shakspeare’s death, as he blended medical with clerical duties. Mr. Ward's “ Diary” belongs to the 
numerous class of books denominated curious, and will fill a niche in the libraries of those who, from 
leisure and circumstances, can afford to be loungers amid literature. “ Shakspeare, Drayton, and 
Ben Jonson, having a merie meeting,” at which he (Shakspeare), it seems, “ drank too hard,” will, 
probably, furnish some matter for imaginative writers: Walter Savage Landor would sketch the 
scene with great power, and is, perhaps, the only writer of the day who would do it characteristically. 


Every Day Life in London. By James Grant, author of * Random Recollections of the Lords 
,, and Commons,” « Great Metropolis,” ete. Two Volumes. Carey and Blanchard, Philadelphia. 


We have here another of Mr. Grant’s extraordinary refacimentos, or jumbles of fact and falsehood, 
under the title of « Every Day Life in London.” It is a readable work, although every statement 
must be taken cum grans salis, for Mr. Grant is not very particular in his statistical details—as an 
‘instance we quote his account of the Penny Theatres, a species of cheap dramatic entertainment that 
has lately sprung up in the purlieus of the British Metropolis, under the patronage of the children 
of the lower classes. Mr. Grant sapiently averages the nightly attendances at the Penny Theatres 
of London at twenty-four thousand persons ! 

We have before reverted to the common-placeness in Mr. Grant's diction that sadly mars the effect 
of his very numerous publications ; this free-and-easy “ slip-slop” occasionally becomes offensive in 
all serious matters, whilst a total lack of perception of the ludicrous negatives his humorous attempts! 
The police-office and Lumber-troop dialogues degenerate into absolute twaddle, and several of hi, 
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anecdotes and Aisforiettes are flat and pointless. Nevertheless, we agein affirm that “ Every Day - 
Life in London” is a readable book, inasmuch as it contains much startling information respecting 
the tabooed classes of the English public, and gives some curious if not correct accounts of subjects 
that are but seldom noticed by the press, 





Poor Jack, By Captain Marryatt. Part I, with three Engravings. Carey and Hart, Phila. 


The Tower of London, an Historical Romance, by W. H. Ainsworth. Part I, with two engravings, 
Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia. 


We have here the opening chapters of two new works, by two of the best writers of the day. We 
can say nothing as to the merits of either production, for the samples are necessarily short and inefficient. 
“ Poor Jack” has already been copied into every newspaper in the Union; our readers therefore 
are well acquainted with its capabilities, but it strikes us that there is nothing very new in the 
subjects of the yarns spun in the opening chapter, but the captain’s reputation will ensure the popu- 
larity of the work. Mr. Ainsworth is a powerful writer; his “ Crichton” stands at the head of the 
long list of English novels—unapproachable and alone; but if this great glory is fairly Mr. Ains- 
worth’s due, and in our humble opinion the fact is incontrovertible, he must ulso assume the re- 
sponsibility of giving to the reading world the most corrupt, flat, and vulgar fabrication in the En- 
glish language. “Jack Sheppard” is a disgrace to the literature of the day. 





A word or two on the Copy-right Question. When an International Copy-right Bill was in agi- 
tation, the publishing booksellers exerted a powerful interest in opposit‘on to its progress, and succeeded 
in swamping the proposition. The petitioners against the bill aflirmed that if foreign authors were 
allowed the privilege of copy-right, the American public would lose the privilege of cheap literature. 
We are inclined to think that the recent introduction of the giant hebdomadals has very materially 
altered the sentiments of the publishing booksellers, inasmuch as we are certain that their pockets 
have materially been affected. The enormous capacities of the mammoth sheets enable the editors 
to give the entire number of the current fancy issue of the English press (Boz, Marryatt, or Ains- 
worth), at least a week in advance of the bookseller’s regular publication. This proceeding must 
gratify thetbooksellers amazingly, because it fully carries out their own philanthropic and nation- 
al sentiment—the American public is supplied with cheap reading, and the foreign writers are not 
paid a cent for the produce of their own brains. To be sure, the literature is supplied by other hands, 
and ata cheaper rate than the original propagators of the liberal idea can afford; but, then, the 
principle is carried out—the American paper-makers, type-founders, book-binders, ink-makers, press- 
makers, compositors, and press-men, reap the benefits of the cheap literature, agreeably to the pub- 
lishing bookseller’s desire—and the American writers are positively crowded out of all chance of 
competition—according to the publishing booksellers’ will—but the stream has taken another chan- 
nel—the light literature of England has become so very flimsy that it will not hold together in large 
quantities; the fabricators are compelled to give it to the public in small doses, which the newspaper 
rogues retail again before the booksellers can wink—but then, they cannot grumble; the principles 
they advocated are fully carried out—and if it is patriotic to steal our literature from England, the 
thief who charges the least for his act of dishonesty is decidedly the greatest patriot. 

The sublime folly of the reasons adduced against the necessity of an International Copy-right 
Bill must soon become pretty evident to the most violent opposers of the measure. Their silly op- 
position has very sensibly affected their own interests, and the non-passage of the Bill induced the 
British parliament to exclude the Americans from the enjoyment of copy-right in England, by » 
passage in Mr, Talfourd’s Act cflast session. The American author is now unable to publish his work 
in his own country, or obtain a market elsewhere ; well-established writers can alone attempt to stem 
the flood of English re-prints that now occupy the bookseller’s counters and the parlor tables of the 
general reader. The editor of an American periodical is unable to offer a fair renumeration to 
American writers for articles of the highest value; his competitors pilfer the British magazines with 
monthly industry, and the editors of the daily press puff the stolen subjects with monthly servility, 
and copy them with monthly rapacity, passing by with patriotic indifference the original productions 
of American writers for the more glorious povelties of the foreigner. An international copy-right 
act would prevent all this. 
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